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For the Companion. . 
THE LOST WATCH. | 
By Rufus Sargent. | 

At about four o’clock on a sunny September 
afternoon Mr. Dick MeMurtie, aged twelve, news- | 
boy, child of fortune, and one of that soiled and 
ragged class commonly called “Street Arabs,” | 
was walking up Broadway with his hands thrust | 
deep in his wretched pockets. 

In the morning, while selling his Suns and his 
Heralds, he had carelessly taken a piece of twen- 
ty-five cent currency scrip, that was a counter- 
feit. This misfortune had given him sombre 
views of life. He felt that he had been made the 
victim of an unparalleled meanness, and was just 
now the most abused boy in the world. He fair- 
ly ached to his fingers’ ends, to get hold of the 
scamp who had cheated him. 

As he moved slowly along, occupied with these 
bitter thoughts, his eyes fell upon a splendid fam- 
ily coach with its beautiful span of horses, stand- 
ing close to the sidewalk. Diverted for the mo- 
ment by the fine sight, Mr. Dick stopped to ad- 
mire, 

He had seen plenty of such turn-outs before, 
but somehow this seemed particularly elegant. 
The cushions were covered with red satin, the 
harnesses were decorated with silver, the driver! By this time the ruffian evidently concluded 
and footman had a more than ordinary “shine” | that he had no simpleton to deal with, and see- 
on their coats and hats, and they sat erect and ing that Dick’s demonstrations were likely to at- 
silent, while the tall black horses nodded their , tract a crowd, he thought best to temporize a 
heads and rattled their bit-chains r ' little. + 

The door of the carriage stood invitingly open, | 








THE LOST WATCH. 


tainly, but the little “Arab” was familiar with 
every nook and crook in that quarter, and as for 
the danger, ragged Dick was much surer of his 
life than any well-dressed person with money in 
his pocket. For keeping out of the way of big 
Walsh, in case he should see him, he trusted to 
his skill in dodging. 

He continued his walk till late in the after- 
noon, and was apparently as far as ever from 
the object of his search. The dusk of evening 
was coming on, and he was tired and hungry; 
but hewas used to that. Would it do any good 
to travel his ground all over again? 

Hark! what was that? A coarse voice some- 
where called the very man’s name. Then there 
were several coarse voices, among which he 
heard the words, “Another drink. Here’s to yer, 
Walsh!” 

Dick thought there surely could be but one 
Walsh. He hurried towards the sounds, and 
turning a corner, came to a low bar-room. Be- 
hind the door-screen he peeped, and there saw a 
group of half-drunken rascals, just leaving the 
counter at which they had been drinking. 
Among them was the man he was looking for, 

The carousers were clapping him rapturously 
on the back. Apparently he had just “stood 
treat,” and had evidently not forgotten to treat 
himself. 

Dick slipped across the narrow street and 
“shadowed” the big thief. He noticed that he 
managed to shake off his companions, one after 
another, till he was left alone. Dick’s heart beat 





Walsh had vanished, and jerked his head to one 
side, mimicking the big fellow’s menaces to per- 
fection. Then he slapped his knees with both 
hands and ran back with all speed to Broadway. 
»-Onee: here, he turned: and made his -wuy 


and Dick felt an almost irresistible desire to step 
into it and to order the driver to take him at 
once to Central Park. But while he stood gaz- 


“Ho, ho!” he laughed, “I was only jokin’, 
young un. Just you come here. I’ve got some- 
| thin’ fur ye,” and beckoning with his huge fore- 
| finger, he succeeded in getting the boy to follow 
| him. 


through the throng towards the great jewelry 
store. If possible, he would learn the name and 
residence of the beautiful lady who lost that 
package. 

The door-boy looked askance at his ragged 





fast with excitement as he followed on, skulking 
close to the dark walls. Determined not to lose 
sight of him again, the boy dogged his steps, 
shunning the few street-lamps and darting past 


ing, the footman quickly descended from the 
box, pushed him aside, and seizing the handle of | They walked some distance, and finally turned 
the coach door, put himself in an attitude of re- | a corner down the East River side. Walsh then 
spectful waiting. | took Dick’s arm, and jokingly led him on till they 
Dick turned and saw a lady come down the came to an alley where no people were passing, 
steps of a large jewelry establishment and cross | then he suddenly slipped his hand up to the boy’s 
the sidewalk, She was dressed in black, and her | neck and clutched his collar with a grip that al- 
face was pale. But she was very beautiful, so | most choked him. is 
beautiful, indeed, that Dick kept his eyes upon | Dick gasped, and shrinking back as far as he 
her till she entered the carriage. His charmed | could, looked up into his tormentor’s face. The 
senses caught the delicate perfume of her rai-| malignant expression he saw there might have 
ment as she passed, and he thought that she was | appalled one even less unprotected than himself. 
the most lovely being he had ever seen. Rage glittered in the man’s ugly eyes, and he 
Just as the horses started the lady’s eyes turned showed his teeth like a wild beast. 
full upon the poor boy, and the look was so fullof| “See here, you lubber. I'll fix ye if ye don’t 
gentleness, that she seemed tp him the very em- | keep that mill-clapper still in your head. ’Taint 
bodiment of all that was true, and gentle, and | safe for you to meddle with me! d’ye hear?” and 
good, and he wished that in some way he could | he shook him savagely. “Ef you say another 


do her a service and thus give expression to the | word, I’ll’’—, here he raised Dick off his feet as 


feclings of admiration she had excited in his} if he had been a terrier, and set him down with 
mind, | a force that strained every bone in his body, “I’ll 

When the splendid equipage rolled away he | put ye where ye’ll never be seen ag’in. I'll tuck 
turned, and his eyes fell upon a small white | ye out o’ sight whar a dog couldn’t find ye! 
package lying just at the edge of the curbstone.| D’ye know me? Ef yer don’t, yer will, and 
He darted upon it like a hawk, but a brawny | that’ll be the last of yer, unless yer keep out of 
hand seized it -before him, and he stumbled | my tracks.” ° 
against the burly form of a man. Poor Dick felt the great cruel hand tightening 

Indignant that some one else should come be-| on his neck. His face grew purple. Was the 
tween him and his prize, Dick protested loudly. | man really going to strangle him and throw his 

“Say, you just give that here! I knows the | body into East River? 
lady w’at dropped it.” | But Dick’s time had not come yet. The giant 

The man raised himself wp, and for the first time | only shook him again till his teeth chattered, and 
Dick saw what sort of a person he had encoun-| then seeming to think. he had frightened him 
tered. It wasa man, battered and seedy in his | enough, set him free. 
dress, but his size was almost gigantic, and his| Dick was frightened; but the fright alone 
red face, glittering gray eyes and close-cropped | would not have made him cry. He was cun- 
hair gave him an aspect altogether forbidding | ning, however, and he judged that a little cry- 
and formidable. ing would be good policy just then. According- 

Dick, who knew by sight many of the worst | ly, no sooner was he allewed to stand upon his 
characters in the city, recognized the man as a| feet again than he began to sob and snivel at a 
noted rough who bore the name of “Walsh.” great rate. 

At first he shrunk from debating @ point with | Evidently Walsh was satisfied that the boy 
8o dreaded a character; but when the giant, giv- ; would not dare make him any more trouble, for 
ing him a look of contempt, coolly pockéted the | he at once stalked off without looking behind 
precious package, he roused up his failing cour-| him. 
age and shouted once more for fair play. Dick soon stopped crying and began to feel of 

“I say, it aint square, it aint. That’s stealin’!| himself. 

That’s robbin’! You can just go into that jewel-| “I guess he. haint broke nuthin’,” said he, re- 
Ty store and give it up; and if ye don’t” (here | flectively; “I can swallow the same as ever.” 

Dick fairly jumped up and down with excite-| Being sure of this, he was at liberty to be an- 
ment) “‘I’ll call the perlice, I aint afraid of ye!” gry. He shook his fists in the direction where 








the corners, till he saw his man stop in front of a 
tall, wretched tenement house. 
Numbers of bloated men and women and half- 


| clothing as he entered the store. And now, Mas- 

| ter Dick showed his shrewdness. Instead of go- 

| ing to won — 7 pnaenen Large d peg naked children lounged and quarrelled about 

| fused to give him the information he wanted, he | che. dectn, an inang of titia ddimioety hailed 

| concluded to make friends with this door-tender, | amd sihs fled ila eae . io midi clits 

| i ‘ ay gilts __?| and chaffed their huge acquaintance as he mad¢ 

| who was a youth of about his own age, but very|,.. sain 

| well d 4 | his way into the building. 

he omnes . ’ ‘ _.| Dick mixed with the miserable crowd and slid 

1} she ng > area trvontiapeniiprerdt sathta through the door unchallenged. There was no 

era light in the passage save what flickered through 

| ‘“ a . . — ‘i : | 11g > passag' H g 

| Pe _— - aa a oe tes n hot Pi ns pin, the broken windows from the gas-burners out- 
. a: kdertdon| w ; 

[lady wes tant drww: of in a ieueridge wih two side, but he could hear the heavy tread of the 


+4999 
black horses onto val giant up the narrow stairs. Covered by the 
| “Yes, 1 can,” replied the other boy, who was Reaieeate toy Shiai ten 


| uh . Catn 2? 66a? ~_ 
memset os can a oe a “4 re | One flight, two flight, three flights, into the 
| Comnaop, ane sas lives at He. wemraaedia sixth story climbed the thief, and after him little 


whose, _ 82 Avon Place.” aay , Dick, as determined as ever, running all risks for 
| What do you want to know for? tagniped the beautiful lady’s sake. 
| the boy, in a tone of great dignity. “Do you! 4 Key rattled ina lock. A door opened letting 
| age — —- re yin in the heavy steps, and then came together again 
pe — eaacter' --- tb? pear a > 4 f.| with a slam. A minute more and a streak of 
Well, nobody said you - » that I évalieeean light guided the boy’s eye to Walsh’s hiding- 
| She’s lost a watch, and was just here to inquire | place. 
| for it, and she cried right here in the store when |" There was a crack in one of the panels. 
| she found ’twas gone. The watch belonged to | Through this Dick looked into the room, <A ta- 
| her little daughter that’s dead, and she sets lots | pe stood directly in range, and at it sat Walsh 
| by it. But here comes the head clerk, so you’d | examining something by the light of a candle. 
better go.” And the next moment Dick found| Jt was the lost package! He saw him take out 
himself in the street again. lof it a little green morocco case, and from the 
He was hot with indignation. The villain who | case a dainty gold watch. 
carried off that watch and made the lady ery! Dick could hardly control himself. The object 
should be made to give it up, somehow, if he | of all his watching and pursuit was there within 
could track him; and in his boyish hopefulness! 4 few feet of him. He must somehow secure 
he believed he could. | the watch and get it back to its lovely owner. 
Where Walsh lived (or lodged) it was impossi-| He would slip down stairs now and call a police- 
ble for Dick to tell with any certainty, but he| man. 
knew the most common haunts of the men of his| No, stop. Walsh sat gloating over the treas- 
class, and determined to watch near these places | ure, uttering his wicked delight in oaths and 
till he found his man. | chuckling laughter. Then he re-enclosed it in its 
Hastening back to the spot where the thief dis- | case, and laying it on the table, rose and disap- 
appeared, he turned into the dark alley and fol-| peared in a sort of closet at the back part of the 
lowed the direction which he thought Walsh | room directly in the ratige of Dick’s gaze. It 
had probably taken. Out of the alley into a| was at that moment Dick’s second thought came 
stony little cross-street, by black walls and un-/ to him like lightning, and with the promptness 
der dingy archways, through dirty by-lanes and of one accustomed to depend upon himself, he 
back courts, Dick went on, glancing sharply into | acted upon his desperate plan. 
every cellar and every door and window. He| Grasping the door-knob firmly, he drew in his 
lingered before the pawn-shops, and reconnoi-| breath and gathered himself for one tremendous 
tered every building that he knew to be fre-| spring. Some noise made by Walsh in the closet 
quented by the roughs and outlaws of the city. | favored him. 
It was a blind journey and a wild quest, cer-' He flung open the door, pounced upon the 
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green morocco case, putting out the candle as he 


raged occupant could fairly realize what had 
happened. 

Down stairs rushed Dick, leaping four or five 
steps ata time, and after him came Walsh like a 
madman. It was a terrible flight. 

But Dick’s light weight gave him the advan- 
tage over the burly giant. In an incredibly 
short time he descended to the lowest story and 
had already reached the door, when his pursuer, 
half-way down, stumbled, and fell sprawling 
from top to bottom of the third stair-case. 

Protected by the very confusion which the 
howls and racket of his clumsy enemy made 
among the tenantry, the daring boy shot swiftly 
out past the loafers at the door, like a weasel 
through a pack of stupid dogs. 

No one followed him as he fled into the dark- 
ness, and soon poor Dick, with his treasure 
clasped tightly in his hand, had put himself out 
of danger’s way. Half an hour later, just as the 
steeple clocks were striking eight, he rang the 
door-bell of the grand house to which he had 
been directed by the young door-keeper of the 
jewelry establishment. 

“Does Mrs. Calthrop live here?” 

“Yes. What do you want of her?” 

“T’ve the watch she lost.” 

The servant would not probably have admitted 
him, if he had not told his errand, for ragged 
news-boys did not find much favor in his sight. 

He was led into a side ante-room, where the la- 
dy soon appeared. Dick recognized her at once, 
and was overcome by the graciousness of her face 
and the splendor of his surroundings. He could 
not speak. He simply put out his soiled hand 
and gave her the green morocco case. 

She took it with an exclamation of delight, but 
when she opened it and saw the watch, she 
grasped Dick’s hand and made him sit down by 
her side. 

Then he told his story as well as he could, 
while his eyes roved continually over the beauti- 
ful things around him—statues, bronzes, pic- 
tures, red curtains and soft, rich carpets and 
cushions; to the enchanted boy there seemed no 
end of splendors. Dick longed to live among 
such things as these. 

After the lady, half crying and half laughing, 
had fried for some time to draw his attention to 
her, she finally said,— 

“But you look hungry, Dick,’’ (he had told her 
his name.) “Tell me, are you hungry, poor 
boy ” 

“Yes’m, a little,” said Dick, looking up in 
wonder at the frescoes. “I haint had nuthin’ 
sense noon, but a suck of a orange that Tuffy 
Morris give me, and that aint very fillin’.”’ 

This amused the lady greatly, and she called 
another lady and a gentleman from an adjoining 
room, and told them the whole of the long story. 
A servant was sent for some food. Dick sitting 
upon the edge of a satin chair, found that he was 
a hero, He was asked many questions about 
himself and his adventure. 

Pretty soon the lady took Dick’s hand and 
said, “Tell me, Dick, what is it that you want 
most in the world?” 

Dick, quite overcome with the glories that 
surrounded him, and thinking of the miseries in 
the midst of which he had lived, paused awhile, 
and then said simply, “I think I'd like to be re- 
specterble.”’ 

It is almost needless to say that the poor boy 
had his wish. The answer, so artless, but re- 
vealing a worthy ambition, joined to his evident 
honesty, made a whole volume of commenda- 
tions for him. 

Mr. Calthrop, the husband of the beautiful la- 
dy, at once made Dick his office-boy. He was 
allowed time enough to study, and in time qual- 
ified himself so that he became a salesman in 
one of the large wholesale mercantile hcuses of 
the great city. 


+o 


A FAMOUS SAYING GONE. 

The historical critics are playing mischief with 
the famous words of great men. They have 
proved that Marshal Ney did not say, “The Im- 
perial Guard dies, but never surrenders!” nor 
Wellington, “Up, Guards, and at them!” And 
now one of our own critics mutilates one of the 
noted proverbs of America. 

“Millions for defence, but not a cent for trib- 
ute,’’ appears to be merely a fancy dress which 
historical story writers have put upon a homely 
but good English exclamation. The story is that 
when Gen, Pinckney, who was a Minister to 
France during the Presidency of John Adams, 
was approached by M. de la Croix, the French 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs, with an intimation 
that the advaneo of a certain sum of money would 
right the matters which needed righting, Gen. 
Pinckney drew himself up and shouted, “Millions 
for defence, but not 3 cent for tribute.” 
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Frenchman with the sturdily uttered words, | 
“Not a penny, not a penny!” While he never 

thought the matter important enough to make a 

public correction of the popular account, the true 

statement was on one occasion drawn from him 

at the meeting of a club to which ‘he belonged in 

Charleston, S. C. 

We do not consider the story spoiled by any 
means, but on the contrary like it all the better | 
for the rugged simplicity it shows, as character- 
istic of the utterances made by our early states- 
men. Plain English commands respect, even if 
it does not excite admiration, and the blunt 
phrase of honesty is more worthy of a place on 
the historic page than the carefully rounded peri- 
od of a subtle and admiration seeking oratory. 


++ 


INEVITABLE. 


Behold that boy in apron blue, 
With auburn locks so soft and rich, 
And earnest eyes that look one through, 
His toy-ship sailing in the ditch. 


I know him well; he hath a love, 

A passionate hankering for the sea, 
All other hankerings above, 

And strong as life itself may be. 


And sure as death, if he should live 
Ere ten more summers tan the plain, 

This cottage by the ditch will give 
Another landsman to the . 


42> 
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For the Companion. 


A HAPPY BIRTHDAY. 
By Louisa M, Alcott. 

A certain fine old lady was seventy-three on 
the 8th of October. The day was always cele- 
brated with splendor by her children and grand- 
children; but on this occasion they felt that 
something unusually interesting and festive 
should be done, because grandma had lately 
been so very ill that no one thought she would 
ever see another birthday. It pleased God to 
spare her, however, and here she was almost as 
well and gay as ever. 

Some families do not celebrate these days, and 
so miss a great deal of pleasure, I think. But 
the people of whom I write always made a great 
deal of such occasions, and often got up very 
funny amusements, as you will see. 

As grandma was not very strong, some, quiet 
fun must be devised this time, and the surprises 
sprinkled along through the day, lest they should 
be too much for her if they all burst upon her at 
once, 

The morning was fine and clear, and the first 
thing that happened was the appearance of two 
little ghosts “all in white,” who came prancing 
into the old lady’s room while she lay placidly 
watching the sun rise and thinking of the many 
years she had seen. 

“A happy birthday, gramma!” cried the little 
ghosts, scrambling up to kiss the smiling old face 
in the ruffled nightcap. 

There was a great laughing, and cuddling, and 
nestling among the pillows before the small arms 
and legs subsided, and two round, rosy faces ap- 
peared, listening attentively to the stories grand- 
ma told them till it was time to dress. 

Now you must know that there were only two 
grandchildren in this family, but they were equal 
to half-a-dozen, being lively, droll little chaps, 
full of all manner of pranks, and considered by 
their relatives the most remarkable boys alive. 

These two fellows were quite bursting with the 
great secrets of the day, and had to rush out as 
soon as breakfast was done, in order to keep 
from “letting the cat out of the bag.’’ 

A fine dinner was cooked, and grandma’s fa- 
vorite niece came to eat it with her, bringing a 
bag full of goodies, and a heart full of love an# 
kind wishes to the old lady. 

All the afternoon friends and presents kept 
coming, and madam, in her best gown and most 
imposing cap, sat in state to receive them. A 
poet came with some lovely flowers; the doctor 
brought a fine picture; one neighbor sent her a 
basket of grapes; another took her a drive; and 
some poor children whom grandma had clothed 
and helped sent her some nuts they had picked all 
themselves, while-their grateful mother brought 
a bottle of cream and a dozen eggs. 

It was very pleasant, and the bright autumn 
day was a little harvest time for the old lady, 
who had sowed love and charity broadcast, with 
no thought of any reward. 

The tea-table was ornamented with a splendid 
cake, white as snow outside, but rich and plum- 
my inside, with a gay posy stuck atop of the 
little Mont Blanc. Mrs. Trot, the housekeeper, 
made and presented it, and it was so pretty all 
voted not to cut it till evening, for the table was 
full of other good things. 

Grandma’s tea was extra strong, and tasted 


The truth is, however, that Gen. Pinckney was | it. She felt that she needed this refreshment to 
did so, and was gone from the room before its en- | not of the melodramatic order, and replied to the | prepare her for the grand surprise to come, for 





the family gifts were not yet given. 

The boys vanished directly after tea, and shouts 
of laughter were heard from Aunt Tribulation’s 
room. Such larks as they had up there no one 
knows, but every one was sure they were pre- 
paring some fun in honor of the océasion. | 

Grandma was not allowed to go into the study, | 
and much tacking and rummaging went on for a 
time. Then all the lamps were collected there, 
leaving grandma and grandpa to sit in the parlor 
talking tenderly together by the soft glimmer of 
firelight, as they used to do forty years ago. | 

Presently something scarlet and gold, feathery 
and strange, flitted by the door and vanished in 
the study. Queer little yells and the sound of 
dancing feet were heard. Then there was a hunt 
for the cat; next, Mrs. Trot was called from the 
kitchen, and all but the boys came to esco 
grandma to the scene of glory. ' 

Leaning on grandpa’s arm, she marched first, | 
then came Mrs. Coobiddy, the mother of the 
boys, bearing Aunt Carmine’s picture, for this 
auntie was over the water, and could not come, 
so at grandma’s desire her portrait was borne in 
the procession, 

Aunt Trib followed, escorted by Thomas Pip, 
the great cat, with his best red bow on. Mrs. 
Trot, and Belinda, the little maid, brought up 
the rear. A music box in the hall played the 
Grand March from Norma; and with great dig- 
nity, all filed into the study to behold an imposing 


A fire burned brightly on the hearth, making 
the old-fashioned andirons shine like gold. All 
the lamps illuminated the room, which was 
trimmed with scarlet and yellow leaves. An 
arch of red woodbine, vines, evergreen and ferns 
from the White Mountains was made over the 
recess which held the journals, letters and books 
of the family, for their name was Penn, and they 
all wrote so much that blots were found every- 
where about the house, and a flock of geese lived 
in the back yard, all ready to have their quills 
tweaked out at a minute’s notice. 

Before this recess stood a great arm-chair, in 
which the father of grandma had been laid, a 
new-born baby, and nearly smothered by being 
sat upon by the fat nurse. This thrilling fact 
gave it a peculiar interest to the boys, for if 
great-grandpa had been smashed, where would 
they have been? ; 

In front of this ancient seat stood a round table 
loaded with gifts, and on each side stood an In- 
dian chief in full costume, bearing lighted Chi- 
nese lanterns on the ends of their spears, and 
war-clubs on their shoulders. 

The arranging of these costumes had caused 
much labor and fun, for the splendid crowns, a 
foot high, were made of hen’s feathers, carefully 
collected and sewed on to paper by Aunt Trib; 
the red shirts were fringed and bedecked with 
odd devices; leather leggings went above the 
warrior’s knees; and all the family breastpins 
were stuck about them. 

Daggers, hatchets, clubs and spears were made 
by the lads themselves, and red army blankets 
hung gracefully from their shoulders. They had 
planned to paint their faces blue and red, like the 
Feejee Islanders at Barnum’s show; but Mrs. 
Coobiddy would not consent to have her hand- 
some boys disfigure themselves; so the only paint 
they wore was nature’s red in their cheeks, and 
heaven’s blue in their eyes, as they stood by 
grandma’s throne, smiling like a pair of very 
mild and happy little chiefs. 

It really was a fine sight, I assure you, and 
grandma was quite overcome by the spectacle. 
So she was introduced to her gifts as quickly as 
possible, to divert her mind from the tender 
thought that all these fond and foolish adorn- 
ments were to please her. 

Every gift had a poem attached, and as the 
presents were of every description, the verses 
possessed an agreeable variety. Here are a few 
asasample. A small teakettle was one gift, and 
this pleasing verse seemed to be bubbling out of 
its spout: 

“A little kettle, fat and fair, 
To sit on grandma’s stove, 

To simmer softly and to sing 
A song of Freddie’s love. 

Another was this brief warning tucked into a 
match-box: 

“On - ag scratch 
Your little match. 

When the flies 
Look out for your eyes! 
When the lucifer goes, 
Look out for your nose! 
Little Jack gives you this 
With a birthday kiss.” 


A third was rather sentimental, from Mrs. 
Coobiddy: 
“Within doth lie 





unusually nice with Mrs. Hasug’s rich cream in 


As daughter’s arm 


Mr. Pip presented a mouse-trap all set, and in 
order to explain his poem, I must relate an ingj. 
dent in his varied career. 

Pip had long been one of the family, and was 
much respected and beloved by them all. |, 
fact, he was so petted and stuffed that he grew 
as fat and big as a small dog, and so clumsy that 
he could no longer catch the mice who vged 
about among the dishes in the kitchen closets, 
In vain had Mrs. Trot shut him up there; in 
vain had Aunt Trib told him it was his duty to 
clear the cupboards of such small deer. Poor fat 
Pip only bounced about, broke the china, rattled 
down the pans, to come out with empty paws, 
while the saucy mice squeaked scornfully, and 
pranced about under his very nose. 

One day Trib saw Pip catch a squirrel, and 
having eaten it, he brought the tail to her asa 
trophy of his skill. This displeased his mistress, 
and she gave him away, after a good scolding 
for killing squirrels, and letting mice, his lawful 
prey, go free. 

Pip was so depressed that he went into the bag 
without a mew or a scratch, and was borne away 
to his new home in another part of the town. 

But he had no intention of staying, and aftera 
day under the sofa, passed in deep thought, and 
without food or drink, he made up his mind to 
go home. Slipping out, he travelled all night, 
and appeared next morning, joyfully waving his 
tail, and purring like a small organ. 

Aunt Trib was glad to see him, and when he 
had explained that he really did do his best about 
the mice, she forgave him, and got the trap for 
him to give grandma, that she might no longer 
be annoyed by having her private stores nib- 
bled at. 


“Dear madam, with respect, 
My offering I bring; 
The hooks all baited well, 
d ready for a spring. 
No more the = mice 
Your biscuits shall abuse, 
Nor put their babes to sleep 
Within your fur-lined shoes. 
The trap my work must do; 
Forgive your portly cat, 
For he, like you, has grown 
For lively work too fat. 
All larger, fiercer game, 
I gallantly defy, 
And squirrel, rat and mole, 
Beneath my paw shall die. 
So, with this solemn vow, 
T. Pip his gift presents, 
And ——- your feet, 
Pours forth his compliments.” 


Whicl. he actually did, and then sat bolt upright 
on the rug, surveying the scene with the dignity 
of a judge, and the gravity of an owl. 

Such funny presents! A wood-box, and a 
water-carrier; a blue and gold gruel bowl, anda 
black silk apron; a new diary, and a pound of re- 
markably choice tea; a pretty letter on birch bark, 
sealed with a tiny red leaf; and a bust of the wis- 
est man in America, were some of them. 

How the dear old lady did enjoy it all, and 
how grateful she was for the smallest trifle! An 
old friend sent her a lock of her mother’s hair, 
and the sight of the little brown curl made her 
forget how white her own was, as she went back 
to the time when she last kissed that tender little 
mother fifty years ago. 

Fearing that tears would follow the smiles too 
soon, Aunt Trib announced that the famous In- 
dian chiefs, Chingchonghoongfafocattefattle and 
Pockeyhockeyclutteryar would now give a war- 
dance and other striking performances to repre- 
sent Indian customs. 

Then all sat round, and the warriors leaped 
into the middle of the room with a war-whoop 
that caused Mr. Pip to leave precipitately. It 
was a most exciting spectacle, for after the dance 
came a fight, and one chief tomahawked, scalped 
and buried the other in the space of two min- 
utes. 

But the ladies mourned so for the bland little 
Pockeyhockeyclutteryar, that he had to come 
alive and join in a hunting expedition, during 
which they shot all the chairs for buffaloes and 
deer, and came home to roast a sofa pillow over 
their fire, and feast thereupon with the relish of 
hungry hunters. 

These exploits were brought to an end by the 
arrival of more friends, with more gifts, and the 
introduction of the birthday cake. This was cut 
by the queen of the fete, and the panting chiefs 
handed it round with much scuffling of big 
moccasins and tripping over disarranged blankets. 

Then all filled their glasses with water, and 
drank the toast, “Grandma, God bless her!” 
After which the entire company took hands and 
danced about the big chair, singing in chorus,— 

“Long may she wave, and may we all 
Her dear face live to see, 


As bright and well at seventy-four 
ape at seventy-three.” 


The clock struck ten, and every one went home, 
leaving the family to end the day as they begut 
it, round grandma’s bed, with good-night kisses 
and the sound of her last words in their ears. 





Round mother’s neck.” 


“Tt has been a beautiful and happy day, my 
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dears, and if I never see another you may always | 
remember that I thought this one my best and | 
prightest birthday.” 


or 


RESCUED FROM A DRUNEARD’S 
DOOM. 


Washingtonian societies and inebriate homes and 
asylums are doing a good work, but for the sake of 
many drunkards whom these means will not or can- 
not reach, we could wish that instances of heroic 

rivate benevolence such as the following were 
more abundant: 

A few years ago, on any sunny morning, a heap of 
fifthy rags might be seen stretched on some of the 
pales of @ paper warehouse in a neighboring city, 
with a strong smell of stalé tobacco and whiskey 
hanging about it. 

Turning it over, (which you could do as though it 
were alog, any time after ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing,) you would find the swollen, purple face of what 
had once been a handsome young man, but there 
was little hope that bleared eyes or thick tongue 
would give an intelligent answer. The porters pass- 
ing by, would push him aside, but not roughly. 

The time had been when he had been a jolly, gen- 
erous young fellow and a favorite in the office. 
“Young Rodgers,”’ some one would give you his his- 
tory in five minutes, “taken to ram—no chance— 
por fellow. Stokes (the proprietor) could not turn 
him out to starve, se still gave him a nominal salary, 
and suffered him to hang about the house, lest he 
should take to worse courses than drinking.” 

There were hints, too, of a widowed mother, away 
off in the country, who had been dependent on him, 
anda sweetheart, a pretty, clinging little girl, both 
of whom long ago he had abandoned. 

But there was nothing to be done. The end, 
through the usual horrors of delirum tremens, was 
apparently not far off. 

One day, as Rodgers was creeping to the nearest 
bar for his morning bitters, a man, whom he barely 
knew by sight, took him by the elbow and walked 
with him into a quieter street. 

“They tell me you are Richard Rodgers’ son,” he 
mid. “Dick Rodgers was the only friend I had for 
years, and for his sake I'd like to save his boy. Are 
you willing for me to try?” 

“QO, you can try,”’ muttered the lad, with an imbe- 
cile laugh. 

This nameless friend, nothing daunted, took him 
toa chamber in his own house and put him to bed. 
There he and his sons kept watch and guarded this 
poor wretch for months, like a prisoner, keeping 
liquor from him, and trying to supply it by medical 
treatment. 

Aphysician he employed, but he was not able to 
pay for anurse. Any one who has had to deal with 
avictim of mania-a-potu can guess how difficult and 
loathsome a task he had set himself. - 

Ungrateful enough it was at first, for Rodgers 
struggled against his tormentors with the ferocity of 
—just what he was—a starving animal. As reason 
began to return, and his unnatural strength to van- 
ish, he would beg them in his intervals of reason not 





to fail him, but to work out the experiment either to ! 


success or death. 

“It is my last chance,” he would cry; “for God’s 
sake be patient.” 

This friend, with his son, did work it out through 
all the foul, unmentionable details, and the end was 
not death, but success. 

“How soon,” asked a friend of Rodgers after- 
wards, “were you trusted alone ?”’ 

“Not for two years,” he answered, laughing. ‘I 
was out of jail, but in jail bounds. Do you remem- 
ber that lank, muscular young fellow who had a desk 
beside me in the office? He took it with the condi- 
tion that he could Jeave it to dog me night and day, 
tomy meals and to my bed. That was the son of the 
man who saved me. He was taken from a lucrative 
situation in order that he might become my jailer. 
God bless him! How I used to curse him! 

“‘Can’t you trust my honor?’ I would ery. 

“T'm not convinced that your honor has not the 
consumption,’ the Scotch-Irishman would say. 
— put no burdens on it till it has regained its 

th.’ ”” 

“Your friend was a wealthy man, no doubt, and so 
able to give both time and money to your case?” 

“On the contrary, he is but the owner of a small 
hat-store, and supports his family out of that. He 
stich or noble only in the deed and spirit of friend- 
thip.” 

All this was years ago. Rodgers is now an indus- 
tious, honorable man, married to his old love, with 
his gray-haired mother by his hearth, bringing to it 
theperpetual benediction of benignant old age. 

His friend sells hats—makes no speeches nor bruit 
ofany sort in the world. Nobody has recognized in 
himahero. Yet, who for the sake of a dead or liv- 
ing friend would go and do likewise ?— Tribune. 


> 


OBEDIENCE TO ORDERS. 


: Stephen Girard, the millionaire of Philadelphia, 
isisted on absolute obedience to orders by everybody 
inhisemploy. On one occasion a captain, by selling 
his cargo at a different port from the one to which 
he was sent, made a large profit. On reporting it at 
tis return, expecting thanks and reward, to his sur- 
‘Prise Mr. Girard drew a check, handed it to him and 
“id, bluntly, “You are dismissed from my employ. 
Twust have obedience to orders.” The same virtue 
Sof value in military life. 

A story is told of a great captain, who, after a bat- 
Me, was talking over the events of the day with his 





| heard the trumpet sound a retreat, checked himself 
| and dropped his arm without striking a blow. That 


day. Some spoke of one man who had fought very 
bravely, and some of another. 

“No,” said he, “you are all mistaken. The best 
man in the field to-day was a soldier who was just 
lifting his arm to strike an enemy, but, when he 


perfect and ready obedience to the will of his Gen- 
eral is the noblest thing that has been done to-day.” 


+> 
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MONEY. 


Money borrowed is a foe 
Veiled in kindly seeming; 

Money wasted is a friend 
Lost beyond redeeming. 


Hoarded, it is like a guest 
Won with anxious seeking, 

Giving nothing for his boa’ 
Save the care of keeping. 


Spent in good, it leaves a joy 
Twice its worth behind it; 
And who thus hath lost it here, 

Shall hereafter find it. 


= 4 
For the Companion. - 
CHASED BY PECCARIES. 


Nut gathering is thought to be delightful pastime, 
even when the spoils are simply beechnuts and 
acorns, or at best, filberts and chestnuts. How 
much more would our readers enjoy a jaunt after 
“castanea”’, or Brazil nuts, in the forests of South 
America, where to come back with less than ten 
bushels would be a poor gleaning indeed! 





“But how would you contrive to take home ten 
bushels?” do you ask. 
O, in a canoe, as you shall hear, together with a 
rather doughty adventure. 
Ihad been on a cruise up the Amazon, or rather 
upon its mighty tributary, the Madeira. A party of 
us had left the steamer in our montaria (canoe), and 
had entered one of those curious, winding creeks 
which the people here call igarapes— boat-paths. 
This we followed up its deep, sluggish channel— 
shadowed and completely overarched by the huge 
green leaves of the tropical forest—to where it 
opened into a small lake of which it was the outlet. 
The lake was of a nearly circular form, and per- 
haps a mile in diameter. Of its passing beauty upon 
this calm, bright morning, I cannot hope to half as- 
sure the reader. It seemed a great crystal plate set 
in the vivid green forest.of plumed palms and sa- 
maumas, which were reflected in the still water. 
We crossed to the opposite shore, which was san- 
dy, showing a wide, whitish beach, for the river 
sometimes flows back into the lake. The sands were 
still glistening with dewdrops, and marked with the 
trails of turtles that had been out during the night. 
Paroquets were cawing and chattering. Off to the 
right we heard the cry of a black monkey; and anon 
the harsh squall of an ocelot—if our Mundurucu 
guides told us the truth. 
So very shallow was the water at this season, (not 
over four inches deep,) that we were obliged to leave 
our canoe twenty or thirty yards from the shore and 
wade (if wading it could be called) to the sands with 
our baskets and rifles. 
This sand-beach was bordered on the forest edge 
with a profuse shrubbery. Forcing our way through 
this, we entered among the great, whitish trunks of 
the samaumas and the smooth gray stems of the se- 
ringa) India-rubber tree), and going up the slope, 
came among groves of uricuri palms, interspersed 
amid which was the bertholletia, or Brazil-nut tree. 
These latter were the kind we were seeking; the fa- 
mous “‘castanea”’ nuts, so-called. 
The nuts of the urucuri tree, though somewhat re- 
sembling the Brazil-nut, are not as sweet and oily. 
They are crumpy and have a coarse flavor. 
From both the urucuri and sapucaia palms the 
nuts were dropping as smartly as nuts drop after a 
sharp frost in a chestnut wood in New England; and 
when gusts of the morning breeze rustled over the 
tree-tops they fell in showers, pelting us like hail- 
stones. 
“Care! care!’”? The Mundurucus kept admonish- 
ing us. “Have care of that one! It is a ‘big-pod!’” 
So they call the Brazil-nut, or bertholletia. And 
the reason of their caution was presently seen; for 
as we were going en, there suddenly fell—so near as 
to graze Mr. Raedway’s arm—a heavy pod, larger 
than acocoa-nut. It buried itself in the rotting foli- 
age with a quick thud! We had unwittingly got un- 
der a Brazil-nut tree. It was one of its huge burrs, 
full of nuts, which had come so near out heads; for 
unlike the urucuri, the Brazil-nuts fall in the burr.. 


sometimes killed by the fall of these large pericarps. | 
The Indians wear great helmets stuffed with wild | 
cotton to protect their heads, when out in the forest. | could see them streaming after us among the tree- 
They are always careful to give the bertholletia a | trunks. Their fierce little hoofs beat the dead leaves 
wide berth; for a blow on the head, were it ever so | like a hail storm, and a perfectly deafening roll of 
well helmeted, from one of these pods, would make 


one “see stars,” I fancy. 

Inside the burrs, which, when ripe, are dark-brown 
and very hard, are packed the rich, three-sided nuts, 
more than a quart of them ina burr, The gatherer 
has need to take along a hammer, or “maul,” for 
breaking the burrs, for they are very tough. 

Leaving the Indians to fill the baskets, we strolled 
on, walking shy of bertholletias. There was a vast- 
ness about the forest, with its ceaseless shower of 
nuts, that filled us with a sense of sylvan grandeur. 
Reaching a somewhat elevated spot, we stopped a 
moment to rest. While we were talking the wind 
lulled fer a moment, causing the nut-showers to 
slacken, and we became conscious of another noise 
above the previous patter and rattle upon the dry 
leaves, which lay so thickly as to even obstruct our 
steps. 

It was a curious rustling noise, accompanied by a 
sound of munching, as of pigs, seemingly at no great 
distance. Looking more closely, I saw that the 
whole surface of the ground, or rather leaves, wasin 
motion as if afloat on running water. 

“Why, what’s that!” Burleigh exclaimed. 
big boa, is it?”” 

Visions of huge constrictors flashed into our minds. 
We cocked our guns and stared intently. Then 
Raedway picked up a sapucaia-nut and threw it out 
upon the wriggling tract. 

Instantly there ran out from under the open root 
of a great palm, near where the burr struck, a 
brown-black, odd-looking creature with a snout like 
that of a hog, and just about the size of a gaunt, 
three-months old pig. Seeing us, it thrust its nose 
up and gave a sharp percussive grunt! then a whole 
bar of them, reh !—reh-reh-reh-reh! 

“Pigs! wild pigs!’’ cried Additon. 


“A 


of them!” for more than a score of black snouts were 
suddenly poked up from out the rustling mass of dead 
foliage. 

under the leaves!’ said Raedway. 
more than a hundred of them!”’ 


bringing his rifle to his shoulder, he fired at once. 


and over with loud squealings. 
The effect was astonishing. 


wood. 


face us. 


defiant one. 

rush upon travellers,” observed Burleigh. 
even jaguars, when in a herd together. 
whether they would dare to attack us.” 


the crowded mass of bristly bodies. 
A squeal followed each shot. 
quite impossible not to hit some of them. 


rest frantic with rage. 
their wounded comrades under foot, save a single in 


and pursued by half-a-dozen of its mates. 


exposed tusks. 


of them!” 
“So I think,” said Raedway. 


can’t climb these trees.” 


must run for the boat!’ 


dozen shots in all. 


“Make the most of yeur legs, and peccaries take th 
hind one!” 


such a race. 








He asked them who had done the best that 


Nut-gatherers and travellers in these woods are 


gained at least twenty rods or more at the outset. 


“Peccaries!”’ exclaimed Burleigh. “A whole drove 


“Yes, sir, a drove of peccaries rooting for nuts 
“Look at the 
snouts! See them pop up all about! Why, there are 


“Now for some sport!’ exclaimed Additon; and 


With the report there came a sharp squeak! One 
of the snouts jumped out from among the leaves, and 
a full-grown peccary went rolling and tumbling over 


In a moment the 
ground was alive with the hirsute, wicked-looking 
little brutes ; and a perfectly deafening noise of grut- 
ting and sharp squeaking resounded through the 


They gathered noisily around the wounded pec- 
cary ; and so far from attempting to give him succor, 
many of them darted up, the foam-clots flying from 
their ugly tusks, and struck and trampled upon him. 
And it was not until they had fairly trodden the life 
out of their wretched comrade that they turned to 


Numbers came running up. The drove before us 
must have numbered nearly two hundred. They 
huddled together, but their attitude was plainly a 


“T’ve heard that the little brutes will sometimes 
“And the 
Indians say that they will beat off the ocelots and 
But I doubt 


He had taken out his revolver, and now foolishly 
fired three of the chambers, one after the other, into 


It would have been 
Another 
great uproar broke out. The sight of one of their 
number wounded and struggling seemed to make the 
In a minute they had trodden 


dividual not seriously hurt, which ran off squealing 


But the main body of the animals stood glaring at 
us out of their fiery-red little eyes, grutting noisily, 
and with sharp squeaks, of wonderfully fierce into- 
nation, while a cloud of foam-clots flew up from their 


I never saw a more perfect exhibition of bristling 
fury. At length Additon exclaimed, “They'll charge 
on us yet! We had better be getting out of the way 


“But if we turn to run, they'll give chase,” said I. 
“What will you do, then?” said Additon. “We 


“Let fly among them!”’ exclaimed Burleigh. “Blaze 
away atthem! That will confuse them, and then we 


Suiting action to word, he fired the remaining 
three chambers of his pistol, and the rest of us also 
fired our rifles and revolvers. There were at least a 


“Now for it!’ shouted Burleigh, bounding away. 


It is needless to say that we all ran at our best 
speed. It was fearful running, too, through those 
mulchy leaves, a foot deep, and we were almost half 
a mile from the lake. I hope never to have another 


At first I thought we should not be followed, for 
our shots ‘threw thé animals into a hubbub, and we} A grotesque way, this, of showing mercy, no doubt. 


But they soon began to rush after us, and then they 
gained upon us every moment. Looking back, I 


sharp grunts, mingled with their peculiar squeaks, 
rang in our ears. 

If they should overtake us, I thought we should be 
used savagely enough. I do not know just how long 
we were running to the shore, but Iam sure that we 
made quick time. 

Our Mundurucus heard the uproar and saw us 
coming. Probably they guessed what the trouble 
was, for they gave a shout, dropped their baskets, 
and ran for the canoe, so that we all splashed into 
the water together and spattered out to where the 
boat lay. We pushed into deeper water, and did not 
even stop to take a look back until we were a good 
hundred yards from the sands. 

Then we saw that the pigs had not set foot, even in 

the shoal water, but stood on the sand, grutting and 

squeaking, with their fiery eyes gleaming like coals, 

and every bristle on end. 

The Indians told us that peccaries have a greater 
dislike for the water than even cats, and will go 
round a rivulet rather than cross it. But there was 
no doubt of their evil intentions towards us, and I 
am sure we had foolishly given them provocation 
énough. 

Notwithstanding this, the sight of their enraged 
snouts was so irritating that we instantly began a 
running fire on the drove, which, however, but re- 
doubled their fury; for, although we fired thirty or 
forty shots, they would not disperse. 

There are two kinds of peccary found in the forests 
of South America, the white-lipped and the collared 
peccary. The drove that had chased us was of the 
latter variety. They had a faint band of lighter-col- 
ored bristles about the neck. 

We did not deem it prudent to land again to get 
our baskets; but the Indians had already brought 
several basketfuls and placed them in the canoe. 
With these we had to rest content that time. 
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EASTERN DOGS. 


Eastern dogs are all of one class; not subdivided 
into species, like the dog-families of the West. 
They are strictly exclusive, and will neither associ- 
ate with nor tolerate other dogs. If an American dog 
should be set down unprotected in any busy part of 
Cairo, he would be mobbed by his fellows and killed 
in ten minutes. 

The city of Alexandria seems to a visitor full of 
dogs. Alexandria, however, is nothing to some of 
the villages up the Nile. Siout, for example; and 
in the towns nearer Nubia, dog-nature seems most 
exuberantly to quicken and thrive. In the hamlets 
by the river-side of the Thebaid, you cannot step on 
shore from your boat without being greeted by a 
howl. In the suburbs of the villages, these canine 
vagabonds gather thick as flies on a basket of sum- 
mer fruit. They go round about the city and grin— 
—that is the very word—grin at you with clenched 
teeth and muzzle set all ajar. 

Grinning, however, is their most formidable ef- 
fort, except a detestable bark they have, which is 
neither deep-mouthed nor yappish, but rasping to 
your nerves as a cracked bell. Expostulate but 
mildly with a dog, and he bolts with startling agility, 
giving a premonitory yelp, in the thought that you 
are going to beat him, and if you neglect to do it he 
will think meanly of you, and accordingly return to 
his grinning more hideously than before. 

The profound aversion of Eastern dogs to Western 

travellers is remarkable. No sooner do you round 
a corner into view, than the whole fry is in an up- 
roar. While the vilest dressed or undressed Arab, 
tattered or leprous, may pass within an inch of their 
noses without t, the t that you, an in- 
dividual, clad, you flatter yourself irreproachably, 
come in sight, these dogs protest against you. No 
mad bull in the matter of red cloth could show 
more marked antipathy. 
-| That which exasperates them most, however, is the 
sight of a man in full evening dress. They haven’t 
a shred of reverence for it—proof positive of degen- 
eracy of breed. A friend of mine, after some even- 
ing solemnity on board a neighboring hospitable 
boat, took it into his head to go ashore and study 
moonlight effects among the palms. We accompa- 
nied him, but these canine Philistines picked him 
out at once, and—well, seriously injured his ceremo- 
nial vestments. 

Every Arab has a kick foradog. Andif he (the 
Arab) casts about for a bad word to fling at his neigh- 
bor, “dog” is the word always handy. If a devout 
Mussulman’s robe touches the wet nose even of a 
puppy, the garment must be washed seven times. A 
native proverb says, ‘“‘When pitcher falls on stone, 
woe pitcher; when stone falls on pitcher, woe pitch- 
er; whatever happens, woe pitcher.’ So with the 
dog; whatever befalls, he comes to grief. 

Sometimes they multiply too fast in big cities. 
Once, at Constantinople, there was such a glut, that 
it was found expedient to ship off some thousands. 
They were taken to a barren island near the Bospho- 
rus, and there left to die. 
© | Mohammedans, you must know, have religious 
scruples about actual slaying, so they gave a verdict 
for transportation. The culprits were cast adrift in 
this desolate land. Asingle meal was left them, and 
(smile not, for it is true,)a mollah—an eastern St. 
Francis, I suppose—preached them a sermon on the 
duty of patience and resignation to their fate, and 
then sailed back to his duties in the city. 








Still, I often wish we Westerns had more of that 
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horror of shedding blood, which is so character- 
istic of the Arab race. 


Your Eastern cook never kills a fowl for his | 


master’s table without uttering a shibboleth in 
the form of a prayer. The chef on our dahabee- 
yah was certainly not a religious man, yet I 
marked repeatedly how grave he became when 
any thing was to be killed, and how he turned 
his gaze towards the Meccan horizon and the 
Holy City ere the work of slaying commenced, 

A fellow-traveller of mine, not very cunning in 
dog-nature, shot a dog out of mere nervousness. 
Rounding the corner of a village under some 
palms, & phalanx of curs flew out upon us. 
My friend shrunk« back—the worst thing he 
could do. 





Finding one rather too close to the soft part of 
his leg, he fired, and the charge of duck-shot 
killed that beast and sprinkled most of the rest. 
As we stood over the ill-starred cur who was giv- 
ing up the ghost, a detachment of villagers sal- 
lied out upon us, and accused us of cruclty in 
murdering their dog. 

A few piasters, however, soon reconciled them 
to his fate; indeed, they hinted that, for a like 
sum, we might elect to shoot another, whose 
death they would deplore with equal fortitude. 


There is a curious law in some of these vil- 
If a stranger from another district kills a} 


lages, 
dog, he is adjudged to hold it up by the tail with 


its nose touching the ground. <A stick is then 


driven in to the same height, and upon that | 


stick the offender must pour grain, measure by 
measure, until the top is covered. That is the 
fine for killing a dog. 

City dogs, with seareely an exception, go about 


‘on their own hook,” without master, and live 


by scavenging and mendicity. They are grateful 
If they are kicked from one door, 
they pocket the affront, and try the next. Like- 


for any favor. 


ly enough; this independence gave rise to the | 


For 
that there is a doggish republic is a fact, I assure 
you, and no fiction, 

For instance, it is clear that the city is por- 
tioned out into districts, and no dog may stray 
out of his own district into his neighbor's on any 
pretence, Policemen and sentinels are always on 
the watch. At a particular bark of alarm that 


first organization of a common government. 


they give, all the dogs of the vicinity will mus- | 


ter in force, bristling up with all the conceit and 
fussiness of dog-nature, and enforce the law. 


\ stray dog caught foraying out of bounds | 


will sometimes hardly eseape with his life. 
against 


It is 
dog-law, too, as I have often seen—a 
point of honor with them—not to rob one an- 
A big dog dare not take a bone from his 
weaker brother. 


other, 


I have seen a little cur parade his bone before 
a dog big enough to eat him, for the simple pur- 
pose of exciting envy. 
noons, in the gardens of the Esbekich, I used to 
watch the ways of these Ishmaclites. 

They take kindly to the Esbekieh, which is a 
glorious oasis of tropic greenery, shadowy and 
cool, cloistered amid a golden light of encom- 
passing minarets in the City of the Faithful. 
You lind these dogs there by dozens on the tlow- 
er-beds ving asleep, minding their puppies, or 
engaged at some preposterous game of play. 


Well, the policeman’s bark will be heard, and | 


in an instant all seuttle off, puppies tumbling 
along after the hindmost. Once, when I fol- 
lowed, it was a pig that had caused all the up- 
roar, Some people were driving a pig—a rarer 
in Cairo than a camel in Cheapside— 
through the streets. 

The dog 
their lives, and their terror and madness at sight 
of it were ludicrous. 


sight 
, | suppose, had never seen a pig in 


The barking of the senti- 
nels had brought up supports from every quar- 
ter, and T will be bound to say there were at 
loast forty dogs baiting that unhappy pig. 

But night is the time when the strictest watch 
is kept. Policemen are told off after dark all 
ilong the bounds, and night is made hideous 


Often, of summer after- | 


with their quarrels with unprincipled dogs I 
roam out of quarters. | 
One early morning, going down an avenue of 
| sycamores, outside of Cairo, and looking poone 
{the sunny fields which were weltering in dew, | 
{and lay broad-spread away to the great river, I | 
' saw an exciting chase. | 

A dozen dogs at least were in full cry after a 

luckless brother that had evidently been caught | 
poaching. No doubt of it, he had broken bounds 
and made a night of it where he ought not. Jus- 
| tice was upon him. 

The brute, however, doubled cleverly back 

through the young wheat, and knocked over two 
| or three of his pursuers. Then he came to a lit- 
tle hillock dividing a dike, and gazing abroad as 
to what to do, caught sight of me standing be- 
tween two sycamores, 

He ran up unhesitatingly for dear life, the 
pack almost at his heels, and crouched and wrig- 
| gled himself double about my feet, panting and 
| looking up with an unutterably servile and pa- 
| thetic look. 

On the other hand, his enemies, who had halt- 
ed in a kind of phalanx at a respectful distance, 
also eyed me curiously as to what I proposed to 


| 
| 
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It is, however, a pleasant custom; for the name 
of each friend serves to recall him or her to, 
pleasant memory on this pleasant first day of the 
opening year. <A long neglected call is easily 
atoned for by sending a card on New Year’s day; 
and by this expedient young gentlemen who, hav- 
ing been thus neglectful, are fearful lest they have 
lost the right to invitations to the coming winter 
parties, may restore themselves to the good graces 
of their hospitable lady friends. 





WOODS IN WINTER. 


When winter winds are piercing chill, 

And through the hawthorn blows the gale, 
With solemn feet I tread the hill 

That overbrows the lonely vale. 


O’er the bare upland, and away 
Through the long reach of desert woods, 
The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 
And gladden these deep-solitades. 


Where, twisted round the barren oak, 
The summer vine in beauty clung, 
And summer winds the stillness broke, 

The crystal icicle is hung. 


Alas! how changed from the fair scene 
When birds sang out their mellow lay, 

And winds were soft, and woods were green, 
And the song ceased not with the day. 





do. 

The thing was so absurdly like a police chase, 
that I felt almost tempted to give the fellow up, 
or at least assume a neutral attitude; but I finally 
signified to them that I would protect him, and 
it was amusing to see how the dogs divined my 
intentions the moment they were formed. 








The pursuers drew off, and my protege, whose 
demonstrations of joy were instructive to wit- 
ness, followed me about a mile close to my leg, 
not budging an inch. 

| had come within his own lines, for he ran away 
;—like the cur that he was—without a look of 
| thanks or a word of good-by. 


~~ 


| NEW YEAR’S IN PARIS. 

| In New York the first day of the year has al- 
| ready become a holiday, and an occasion for vis- 
iting and making presents, and other cities seem 
to be rapidly following its example. This ob- 
servance of the New Year, however, was probably 
| copied in the first instance from the French cap- 


nal, itis a day not only of great gayety, but al- 
| most invariably of bright, clear weather. 

On New Year’s day the beggars swarm out 
from every nook and corner of Paris, for it is the 
one day of the long year when they may beg in 
| freedom. Some of them are sad to look upon; 
want is written upon their haggard faces, and in 
their tattered garments and shoeless feet. But 
others, though the world goes hard with them, 
catch the merry spirit of the day and gayly sing 
their petitions in your face, or dance a jig for a 
sou, with a cheerful good humor and a forgetful- 
ness of trouble which only a hardened heart 
| could resist. 

Ragged little fellows, scarcely large enough to 
walk, toddle up, and with a pert swing of their 
torn caps demand a gift, as if such a thing as a 
refusal had never repulsed them, And if, per- 
chance, they do not get the sou-piece they ask 
for, off they secamper, singing a street ditty, and 
carolling up to the next corner with unchilled 
impudence, 


! 
The hardest working of the Paris people on 

New Year's day and for some days thereafter are 
the post-office clerks. It is the universal custom 
in France to embrace the oceasion of this anni- 
versary to send cards of compliment to all one’s 
friends, in whatever part of the country they 
may be. 

Thus, a gentleman or lady in Paris is deluged 
with hundreds of cards sometimes, from country 
brothers and sisters, uncles, aunts and cousins, 
old neighbors ‘and absent acquaintances; and 
sends out to each and to all cards in return, So 
it is that the post-offices are choked up for a long 
time, and regular letters become very irregular 
indeed. 


By this time, I suppose, he | 


ital, where, as we learn from <Appletons’ Jour- | 


But still wild music is abroad, 
Pale, desert woods within your crowd ; 
And gathering winds, in hoarse accord, 
Amid the vocal reeds pipe loud. 


Chill airs and wintry winds! my ear 
Has grown familiar with your song; 
I hear it in the opening year,— 
I listen, and it cheers me long. 
HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 


= 4 


AMERICAN FLEETS. 

One of the results of the late dispute between 
our government and that of Spain, concerning 
the Virginius, was to bring out a remarkable 
proof of the naval strength of the United States. 
Our government never before assembled in con- 
dition for effective service so powerful a fleet as 
that recently ordered to Key West, and it was a 
fleet that would have compared favorably with 
the greatest the world has ever seen. 

The number of vessels, including monitors, 
frigates and sloops-of-war, thus brought togeth- 
er, cannot have been less than thirty. The num- 
ber does not seem very startling; and, indeed, 
more nayal vessels have been collected by many 
nations in time of war. But the strength of 
modern fleets is shown, not so much by counting 
| the vessels comprising them, as by ascertaining 
| the power of the guns they carry, their power of 
| defence, and the skill with which vessels and 
| guns can be manceuvred. 





| Judged in this way, the fleet at Key West was 
| one of prodigious force. Could it have brought 
| under its fire the fleets that fought at La Hogue 
jand St. Vincent, at the Nile and Camperdown, 
j and at Trafalgar and Navarino, it would have 
| annihilated them all in one hour, and that, too, 
| without receiving from them any damage. It 
| could, in twenty minutes, have sunk the whole 
| Spanish Armada, so famous in history. 
| ‘This is an astonishing statement, but we have 
| only to think of two or three facts to accept 
| its truth. In the first place, modern war vessels 
carry guns that throw vastly heavier shot to a 
| much greater distance than was possible for na- 
| val cannon in old times. Before a vessel like 
Lord Nelson’s Victory could get near enough to 
a hostile ship to-day so as to hit it, she might be 
completely destroyed by the guns of the smallest 
vessel of our Key West fleet. Modern naval ves- 
sels, moreover, are moved by steam, and many 
of them are protected by iron armor of great 
thickness and strength. Thus it will be seen 
that a navy of to-day is like a navy of the last 
century, only in consisting of vessels that carry 
guns. 
But although the strength of our fleet at Key 
West lay chiefly in its enormous means of of- 
fence and defence, its number has never, we 
believe, been exceeded in the history of the 
American navy. Yet we have always been 
strong on the water, even from the beginning of 
the existence of the government. In the early 
days of the Revolution our fathers mustered a 
very good fleet, which behaved well; and but for 
the poverty that crippled them in all their efforts, 
| we should then probably have become a great 
| 





naval power. 
| Inthe first years of this century our govern- 
| ment had fleets of considerable strength in the 
Mediterranean, when we fought the States of 
| Barbary, and particularly Tripoli. The force 
| there was at one time much greater in proportion 
| to the pecuniary means of our people than was 
| that at Key West, for the resources of the Unit- 
ed States are many times greater than they were 
in the year 1800. We had no fleet on the ocean 
during our last war with Great Britain; but we 
had navies on Lakes Champlain, Erie and Onta- 
rio, and those on the first two lakes fought great 





‘that it would have been deemed powerful in Eu- 


ropean waters even in that warlike period, and 
when the war closed, it contained some of the 
largest ships in the service of the United Statcs, 
When the rebellion broke out our navy was 
scattered, but the government called its vessels 
home and built others. We had many great 
ficets on the ocean, and on the Southern rivers, 
and the navy did its full share of work under 
such commanders as Admirals Farragut, Foote, 
Porter, Dahlgren, Winslow and Dupont. 

It is a modern maxim that the way to keep out 
of war is to havo large armies and navies, 
France, Germany, Austria and other countries 
have tried the plan without proving its truth. 
As we have no distant possessions to protect, and 
as the American people can easily avoid war by 
quietly keeping out of other nations’ quaricis 
and politics, the usefulness to the United States 
of a great navy is not apparent. Naval vessc!s 
are costly to build, and costly to support and 
keep in order. The truc policy is to keep the 
peace with all the world, and trust to the enter- 
prise and energy of our people to make good any 
defects in the organization and equipment of 
both army and navy when we are so unfortu- 
nate as to be driven into war, 


- 


THE PEST MAIDEN. 

The following story is very vivid and pathetic. 
It expresses the belief, once common, that dis- 
eases are caused by evil demons, who make the 
spread of the various kinds of sicknesses their 
special work. Thus the savage Karen in Bur- 
mah believes that there are seven das, the mad 
“la,” the epileptic “la,”’ and so on, who go about 
seeking his life. The Persians still think they 
can see the apparition in bodily shape of Al, the 
scarlet fever. 

There sat a Russian under a larch tree, and the 
sunshine glared like fire. He saw something com- 
ing from afar. He looked again. It was the pest 
maiden, huge of stature, all shrouded in linen, 
striding towards him. He would have fled in 
terror, but the form grasped him with her long, 
outstretched hand. 

“Knowest thou the pest?’ she said. “I am 
she. Take me on thy shoulders and carry me 
through all Russia; miss no village, no town, for 
I must visit all. But fear not for thyself; thou 
shalt be safe amid the dying.” 

Clinging with her long hands, she clambered 
on the peasant’s back. He stepped onward, saw 
the form above him as he went, but felt no bur- 
den. 

First, he bore her to the towns. They found 
there joyous dances and song; but the form waved 
her linen shroud, and joy and mirth were gone. 
As the wretched man looked round, he saw 
mourning, he heard the tolling of the bells, there 
came funeral processions, the graves could not 
hold the dead, 

He passed on, and coming near each village, 
heard the shriek of the dying, saw all faces white 
in the desolate houses. But high on the hill 
stands his own hamlet; his wife, his little chil- 
dren are there, and the aged parents, and his 
heart bleeds as he draws near. With strong 
gripe he holds the maiden fast, and plunges with 
her beneath the wave. 

He sank; she rose again; but she quailed before 
a heart so fearless, and fled far away to the for- 
est and the mountain. 

—_— ——__+oo—__- —— 
THE DEMAND FOR HEALTHY 
GIRLS. 

There seems to be a decided and favorable 
change going on in public opinion with respect 
to the appearance of the future wives and mothers 
of the land. Pale faces and thin figures were 
formerly regarded as genteel and interesting, 
while robust frames, full figures and rosy cheeks 
were scouted as vulgar. The girls of course en- 
deavored to conform to the popular standard, 
and too often sacrificed their health—sometimes 
their lives—to the conventional idea of beauty. 
They rendered themselves elegant, but at the 
same time sickly and inefficient. 

A more sensible view of the subject is now be- 
ginning to prevail. Pale faces are no longer col- 
sidered attractive. Girls with waists like wasps 
are no more admired than those with waspish 
tempers, the physical and mental characteristics 
being frequently found to go together. It is now 
generally recognized that if the fair sex are to 
have strong minds, they must also have strong 
bodies. 

A great improvement has been noticeable in 
the health of the girls since it became the fashion 
to wear short skirts and strong boots, and to 
take long and brisk walks. No color is so beau- 
tiful, no appetite so healthy as that which is 
produced by out-door exercise. It is a cause for 





battles. The fleet on Lake Ontario was so large 


congratulation that the public taste is now being 
educated in the right direction, 


Healthy girls are 
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—— 
demanded, not only on the score of beauty, but 
in order that they may be cheerful companions 


and efficient helpmeets. 


-———_—<<p»>—______— 


THE GOLDEN AGE, 

pr. Beard, of New York, makes a startling state- 
ment. He asserts that the best work of lifeis done 
petween the ages of thirty and forty. His words are, 
«From ananalysis of the lives of a thousand represen- 
tative men in all the great branches of human effort, 
[have made the discovery that the golden decade is 
petween thirty and forty, thé silver between forty | 
and fifty, the brazen between twenty and thirty, the 
jron between fifty and sixty .... Original work 
requires enthusiasm. If all the original work done 
py men under forty-five were annihilated, the world 
yyould be reduced to barbarism.” 

The names of Alexander and Napoleon in military 
life; of Newton and Herschel in science; of Calvin 
and Paseal in theology; of Milton and Shakespeare 
in literature, will readily occur to every one as a 
proof of Dr. Seard’s assertion that the best work is 
done before the caution of age cools the enthusiasm 
of earlier years. Experience is of value, but bold 
and original achievements are wrought out before 
middle age is passed. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE DISENCHANTED. 
Charlotte Bronte, in her lovely home on the moor, 
indulged in pleasant dreams of meeting with some 
of the celebrities of English literature. She read | 
their works with keen enjoyment, and Mr. Thacke- | 
ray was her special favorite. 
| 


In one of her visits to London, her publisher invit- 
ed her to a dinner, where Thackeray was to be a | 
guest. She was in high spirits, and anticipated a 
rare pleasure in meeting her ideal of aliterary man. | 

Never did an air-castle tumble into more hopeless 
ruin, She sat next to Thackeray at table, and was | 


ready to treasure in memory all his bright and witty | 


sayings to report to her sisters. But she had none | 
toreport. To her utter disgust, her hero gave him- | city late on Saturday night, Jan. 10th. On the after- 


self to the business of eating, as if that were the 


chief work of life, hardly lifting his eyes from his | 
plate, or speaking a word to his neighbors. She was | jf he felt ill. 


more charitable, however, on learning, some months 

later, that Thackeray was just recovering from ty- 

phoid fever, and had an insatiable appetite. 
re 


SHARP-SHOOTING. 

Sows and arrows have been superseded by firearms 
in all civilized countries, but in the islands of the 
South Seas the natives still use them with great skill, 
and when their arrows are poisoned, with great effect. 
They appear to be able to take as correct aim with 
their weapon as a good marksman among us with the 
latest and most approved rifle. . 

A native of one of the islands, who went on board 
H. M. 8. Rosario, was requested to show his skill by 
taking a shot with his bow from near the stern of the 
vessel at the fore-topmast studding-sail boom, a dis- 
tance of about ninety to one hundred feet. The arrow 

‘struck exactly the spot aimed at, whereupon he dis- 
charged another arrow, which cut the first out of the 
boom, so that both fell into the sea. 


—_— Orr 


GREEN FLOWERS. 

Attempts have been made at various times to alter 
the colors of flowers by artificial means, and thus 
many new varieties have been introduced. As there 
are no green flowers in nature, the most recent effort? 
have all been directed towards the production of this 
color in the floral kingdom, and, as it appears, with 
some success, i 

A gardener in Paris distinguished himself some 
time ago by raising a green rose, which attracted 
much attention, rather from its rarity than its beauty. 


We now learn that in Germany a yet new variety has LS. 


been introduced into the gardens in the form and 
hue of a green dahlia. 





WANTED---A YOUNG LADY TO BLACK 
BOOTS, 

Persons out of work who advertise for situations, 

sometimes have more offered them than they ask 


for. It is a comfort that they are not always obliged 
to accept all proffers made. A Brooklyn paper re- 


lates the following: 
Mlle. B.’s advertisement offering to teach French 


in a respectable family as compensation for her board 
The clumsily- 
requested the young lady to call at— | Hen 


was answered one day last week. 
Written note 


Joralemon Street “at ter. A. M. to-morrow morning.” 
Laughing 


furnished room of the house — JoralemonStreet. 


A few minutes later she was confronted by a mid- 
dle-azed woman, dressed in the latest style, and re- 


Sardless of cost. 


_ “Pray be seated,” said the gorgeous dame, with an 
inperious wave of the hand. “Ah, you are the young 


Person who wishes to teach French ?” 


am,’ 
she h 


listoned, 


the door and thrust her head outside. 


“I thought somebody might have been listening,” 
marked, returning to her visitor, and, without 


she re 


1 : : ~ 43 
further preliminary, continued: 


: “My daughter-in-law will be going abroad this 
Pring, and. her French has been neglected. Your 
‘caine And you must 
derstand that I hope you have no false pride, as, 
the lessons, you will be expected to 


appearance is prepossessing, rather. 


sides giving 


, throw corn-meal over them, thinking to feed them. 
| The peculiar noise emanatin 


| will instantly close them, 


at the style,—for mademoiselle is almost 
*8 accomplished an English as she is a French schol- 
at—she took her letters of recommendation, and at 
the hour appointed was ushered into a sumptuously- 


W ithout waiting to hear the response, ““Yes, mad- 

the woman turned to the door through which 
| iuL entered, and walking slowly until she reached 
i", and holding her dress so that her movements 
Should not cause the slightest rustle, she paused and 
Her next movement was to suddenly open 


“Yes; you must brush my son’s clothes and clean | 
his boots every night.” 

“Ts that all?” 

Slightly disconcerted, the woman replied, “That is | 
all I think of now, and the pay is six dollars a} 
month.” 

Mlle. B. occasionally amuses her companions on | 
the other side of the East River by relating her 
Brooklyn experience. | 
- —--- } 

OYSTERS AND MUD. 

The two do not agree so well as is commonly be- | 
lieved. We have always supposed an oyster enjoyed 
being “stuck in the mud,” but such seems not to be 
the fact—not, at any rate, if the mud is deep. | 


| 


As is well known, the habits of the oyster are an 
entire mystery; what it eats and how it lives are 
questions not yet understood. The spawn of the 
oyster floats around with the action of the waves and 
tide, and adheres to whatever it may come in contact 
with. 

Oysters taken from a rocky bed are of a superior 
quality ; those taken from a soft bottom are compara- 
tively poor in quality. Thousands of ‘poor, inno- 
cent” oysters die annually from resting on a soft 
bottom, a fact which should arouse the sympathies 
of all tender-hearted people. 

The weight of the oyster, as it gradually matures, 
sinks it beneath the surface; and as soon as it is cov- 
ered with sediment or mud, it dies. Many people 
suppose that the oyster really eats, and kina hear’ 
ed people, buying oysters in the shell, sometimes 


from them has been 
supposed to be produced by feeding. All shell-fish 
at times have their shells open, and when touched 
e peculiar noise thus 
produced has been mistaken for mastication, when 
in reality it is from fright.—Baltimore American. 


~~ 
>> 


THE INFANT VIOLINIST. 

A little boy appeared several times on the platform 
of the Coliseum at the rehearsals of the great Boston 
Jubilee Chorus, and played wonderfully on his little 
fiddle. If our memory serves us, he was called “Young 
America,” and is the same child who is the subject 
of the following sad but touching record in one of 

| the Boston dailies: 
James Speaight, the infant violinist, died in this 





| noon of that day, when little James Speaight came 
off the stage after giving his usual performance, Mr. 
| Shewel noticed that he appeared fatigued, and asked 
He replied that he hada pain in his 
heart. He retired quite early, and about midnight 
his father heard him say, “Gracious God, make room 
for another little child in heaven!’ No sound was 
heard after this, and his father spoke to him soon 
afterwards. He received no answer, but found his 
child dead. 
“Young Americus,” as he was also professionally 
‘ealled, was born in London, and would have been 
seven years old next June. He has been before the 
public about three and a half years, during which 
time he has a — in most of the principal cities 
of the United States. 


——————~o—_—_———_ 

ONE LINE IN EIGHTEEN SHAPES, 
“Transposition” is a pleasant task for winter even- 
ings. A tutor gave his pupil the line from the poet 
Gray,— 

“The ploughman homeward plods his weary way,” 


and desired him to transpose the words without al- 
tering the sense or the rhyme. When the tutor and 
scholar compared their papers after half an hour’s 
study, they found that the line was capable of at 
least eighteen transpositions. Here are some of 
them: 


The weary ploughman plods his homeward way. 
The weary ploughman homeward plods his way. 
The ploughman weary — his homeward way. 
The ploughman weary homeward plods his way. 
Weary the ploughman plods his homeward way. 
Weary the ploughman homeward plods his way. 
Homeward the ploughman plods his weary way. 
Homeward the weary ploughman plods his way. 
Homeward the ploughman weary plods his way. 
The homeward ploughman weary plods his way. 
The homeward ploughman plods his weary way. 


42> 
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UNTIMELY ae ee FRENCH MAR- 





The tragic fate which has closed the history of too 
many French marshals is not calculated to make a 
soldier covet the honor—though we doubt not the 
proverb still is, “Every French soldier carries a mar- 
shal’s baton in his knapsack.”” Marshal Bazaine was 
lately sentenced to death, but had his sentence com- 


| easy to read Arabic as to make out one of his docu- 
| ments: 
| 





report of cannon can be heard fifteen and sometimes 
twenty miles. 

Sa ca | 

HIT AT THE LAWYERS. | 

Nobody would have enjoyed better a joke like the | 

following than the late Rufus Choate, and no one | 

would have been hit harder by it. It was about as 


A young law student who wrote a good, clear, 
round hand, and who was just about finishing up his 
studies, one day handed an instrument which he had 
just written out to his uncle, a dry wag, who had 
called to see him, and toinquire of his progress in his 
profession. The uncle took the manuscript, and 
after reading a few lines of it, handed it back to his 
agg stating, with an arch smile, peculiar to him- 
self,— 

“You are not quite a lawer yet, James.” 
“What do you find out of the way in it, sir?” in- 
quired the student, in astonishment. 

“Why,” returned the waggish old critic, “anybody 
can read that writing.” i 

on. 
BISMARCK’S READY WIT. 


It is related of Bismarck that when at the peace 
sa ganged the sum of milliards—which sat so 
ightly on France—was mentioned, Jules Favre ap- 
peared utterly speechless with horror. When he had 
recovered from the paroxysm, all he could say was, 
“That even if one were to count from the time of 
Christ till now, one could not manage to count such 
an enormous sum.’ Upon which Bismarck replied, 
with a smile,— 

“Don’t let that distress you; I have thought of 
that, and therefore brought this gentleman,” point- 
ing to Bleichroeder, the Jewish banker, “with me. 
He counts from the creation of the world.” 





In reckoning time, the Jews pay no regard to the 
“Christian Era.” 
a en 


TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS FOR KILLING 
A WOLF. 

Civilization crowds out wolves. Such old records 

as this show how civilization does it: 


Voted, That whoever shall kill a wolf within the 
bounds of this town, and shall bring some of the 
next neighbors where such is killed, to testify it was 
done in this town’s bounds, and nayle the head of 
such wolf killed upon the mecting-house, he shall 
have five pounds for his paynes, paid by the treas- 
urer, the proof thereof being made to the treasurer 
in being, (i. ¢., in person.)—Annals of Portsmouth, 
by Nathaniel Adams. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


The Companion given with other Publica- 
ons. 





We will send to any person the Companion, and 
either of the Publications given below, at the fol- 
lowing reduced rates. Payment must be made in 
advance. 
The money should be sent by Post-Ofice Money Or- 
der, Bank Check or by Registered Letter. We do 
not hold ourselves responsible fr its loss by mail. 

















-eckly and the Companion............... $4 75 

jazar and the Companion... 4 TS 

rper’s Monthly and the Companion...... - 4% 
Lippincott’s Magazine and the Companion.. 3004 15 
Galaxy and the Companion ...............6. 4 75 
Appletons’ Journal and the Companion... 475 
Scribner's Monthly and the Companion............... 475 


Watchman and Reflector and the Companion, includ- 
ing picture offered by Watchman.................+5+ 4 20 
The subscriber to the Watchman must be a new 
one to that paper. 
Congregationalist and the Companion, including the 
picture offered by the publishers............ .....- 
The subscriber to the Congregationalist must be a 
new one to that paper. 











Peterson’s Magazine and the Companion............. 315 
Godey’s Lady’s Book and the Companion, including 
the picture offered by the publishers ................ 400 
American Agriculturist and the Companion...... 5 
Advance and the Companion.............0..0---- esses 0 
Arthur's Home Magazine and the Companion, includ- 
ing the picture offered by the publishers ............ 3 50 
New York Observer and the Companion....... ......3 75 
The subscriber to the Observer must be a new one 
to that paper. 
Zion’s Herald and the Companion............... ...6+ 375 
Moore’s Rural New-Yorker and the Companion.......3 50 
Christian Era and the Companion, including the pic- 
ture sent by the publisher............ siashaubenecssan Ae ED 
Hearth and Home and the Companion -4 00 
The Nursery and the Companion...... 2 75 
The Independent and the Companio: 4 25 





n 
The subscriber to the Independent must be a new 
one to that paper. 

New England Farmer and the Companion,........ .... 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet and Youth's Compa n 
cluding Chromo offered by the Cabinet............. 
The subscriptions to these Publications can com- 
mence at the time they are sent us. We do not fur- 
nish Specimen copies of any of them. They need 
not necessarily be ordered to the same person, or 











muted (by a fellow marshal) to simple disgrace. 


of Francois I., and since then five marshals have 
been tried, found guilty, and all of them executed. 


bellion and high treason. ; 
2. Marshal de Biron was. decapitated for conspir- 
ing with Spain against his friend and benefactor, 


3 pel 4. Marshals de Marcillacand de Montmoren- 
cy were sent to the scaffold for conspiring against 
the red man, Richelieu. 

5. Marshal Ney was shot by the Bourbons in 1815 
for going over to his old master, Napoleon, on his re- 
turn from Elba. 

Bazaine is the first French marshal charged with 
not having done his duty in the face of the enemy.— 
Paris Letter. 
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MEASURING LIGHTNING. 


lightning is generally greatly under-estimated. 


at Toulouse. The flash was ten anc 
long. Arago once measured a series, which aver- 
aged from seven to eight miles in length. The long- 
est interval ever remarked between a flash and the 
report was seventy-two seconds, which would corres- 
pond with a distance of fourteen miles. Direct re- 


searches have shown that a storm is seldom heard at 





wait at table, and do sewing end chamber work.” 
“Any thing else, 3 


| a greater distance than ten miles, and generally no 
| more than five miles. This seems strange since the 


The office of Marshal was instituted in the reign | 


1. Marshal de Retz was hanged and burned for re- 


An article in a recent number of Old and New 
tells us how wise men measure a flash of lightning, 
but the process is hard to describe and would take | 
toolong. Suffice it to say that the length of a flash of | 


The largest known was measured by M. F. Petit, 
a half miles 


the same Post-Office ‘as the Companion. Our re- 


| sponsibility ends when subscribers receive their first 
number. 





for Wax Flowers and Instruc- 
tion Book. 


This Box contains all 
the materials for making 
a pretty spray of Blush 
Roses, described on page 
10in the book. Having 
learned to make this 
(with the aid of the In- 
_Struction Book) it is 
quite easy to make other 
flowers. The articles in 
the Box are 16 sheets 
Wax, one bottle each 
Bright and Deep Pink, 
White Bloom and Chi- 
nese White, a Rosewood 
Moulding Pin, Steel cut- 
ting Pin, Metal Rose- 
leaf Mould,a Brushand 
the Instruction Book. 


| Sent postage paid for $100. Address 


PERRY NASON & CO., 


Materials 











NEW SABBATH SCHOOL SONG BOOK. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE! 


By Henry S. Perkins & Wm. W. Bentley. 


40 DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTORS. 


The Best of Music for the Oldest and Young- 
est Members of the School. 





Having a book that “they believe in,” the publishers 
have been encouraged to place this beautiful affair promi- 
nently before the public; and the great demand justifies 
all anticipations of success. Prominent points of interest 
are: 


1, It is enriched by contributions of poetry and of music 
from a large number of the most prominent writers in the 
country. This secures the very best quality, and the 
greatest variety. 

A list of the “International Lessons” for 1874 is given, 
accompanied by reference to appropriate songs, thus add- 
ing interest and variety to these lessons. 

3. The songs are arranged in Departments, that is, there 
are Songs for Opening, Songs for Closing, Songs for G 
eral Purposes, Songs for Special Occasions, Anniversary 
Songs, Concert Songs, Infant Class Songs, Home Circle 
Songs, Chants, and hymns for Funerals, and for Praise 
and Prayer Meetings. 

4, Most of the Songs may be sung in one, two, or four 
parts, as all are given, and there are abundant opportuni- 
ties for Solos, Semi-Choruses and Choruses, 

5. The River of Life is already a success, as large 
numbers of young singers have proved it and endorse it. 




















The following Titles of Songs will give some idea of the 
happy selection of subjects: 


The Beautiful River of Life. 
Let us Join in Prayer. 
Whiter than Snow. 

The Living Fountain. 

We'll Soon be ‘There. 

Hark! the Heavenly Music. 
Jesus Coming Again. 

In the Shadow of thy Wing. 
The Shining Ones. 

Land of the Pilgrim’s Rest. 
On that Beautiful Shor 
Pass me not, O Gentle Saviour. 
No other Friend like Jesus. 
Watching on the Shore. 

A Beautiful Realm. 
By-and-By. 

Resting in thy Love. 

The Morning Land. 

The Pearly Gates. 

Land of Rest. 

By the Crystal River. 

My Saviour’s Voice. 

Looking Unto Jesus. 

Shall we all Meet There ? 
Morning Light. 

Love one Another. 

I’m a Little Sailor. 

Take my Hand, Dear Jesus. 








These titles are no better than many others. A Couplet 
or Verse, selected here and there, will illustrate the fine 
quality of the poetry. 


Fear not, little flock; ’tis the Father’s good pleasure, 
To give you the kingdom prepared by his love. 





Wandering through the vale of shadows, 
Through the sunshine and the gloom, 
+ Through the vales, o’er hills and meadows, 
Longing for our heavenly home. 





Pass me not, O gentle Saviour, 
While the days are going by, 
See the shades of evening gather, 

And the night of death is nigh. 





In the rosy light of the morning bright, 
Lift the voice of praise on high. 





There’s no other friend like Jesus. 
None so faithful; none so true. 





On the East three pearly gates, 
On the city’s eastern side; 

While at each an ange! waits, 
And the gates are open wide. 





Sweet will be the rest in heaven, 
When our toils and cares are o’er. 


Merrily! Joyfully! 
Ring ont, Christmas Bells! 


Let us sing of the land far away, 
Inthe realm of the beautiful evermore. 


FOR THE INFANT CLASS. 


Take my hand, dear Jesus, 

Let me never stray. 

‘Take my hand, and lead me 
In the better way. 


“PRICE OF THE RIVER OF LIFE.” 


Retail, boards, 35 cts. Paper, 30 cts. 
Hundred in boards, $30. 


By the 


Youth’s Companion Office, ? 
{ Temple Place. , Boston. 


For Sale Everywhere. 





HE IMPERIAL STAMP ALBUM (published 
Nov. 1, 1873,) is the only album giving spaces for all 
It is illustrated with 800 en- 
gravings. including a very handsome scries of the Arms of 
countries. Illustrated prospectus. iving full wae 


the U. 8. Official Stamps. 


for 3 cents. Address STANLEY, GIBLO. 
| Stamp Importers, Plymouth, England. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., 


BOSTON. 
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FROM DUSK TO DAWN. 


It was just at the close of a summer day, 

When the fair young moon in the east was up, 
And falling, as falls the peace of God, 

The dew-dropped balm in the wild flower’s cup: 


And soft south winds touched the weary brow 
a woman who leaned on a cottage gate, 
And lingered to catch the low, sweet call 
Of a late bird singing home to his mate. 


From within she heard the household talk, 
Asif each to other were true and dear, 

And after her, down the lonesome street 
Followed the sound of their mirthful cheer. 


They were blest, she knew, in their homely peace,— 
A glad smile trembled about her mouth— 

“IT am glad,” she said, “that for some poor souls 
There be full wells, though the rest have drouth.” 


She saw the children about the doors, 
With fond, young lips for mothers to kiss, 
And from every home, as she passed along, 
She caught some cadence of household bliss. 


Till she came at last to her own low roof, 
Where she and a ghost dwelt face to face— 
The ghost of her days of youth and joy, 
The sole, sad guest in that lonesome place. 


They talked together of all the past— 
She and the ghost, in the white moonlight— 
Till the pale guest’s face like an angel’s grew, 
And old-time glory had made it bright. 


When the new dawn rose, they both were gone— 
On the bed a shape like a woman’s lay— 

But she, with the ghost of the gay, glad past, 
To some land of shadows had wandered away: 


A land where she found the lost again— 
Where youth was waiting, and love was sweet, 
And all the joys she had buried once, 
Sprang up like blossoms about her feet. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


— + 


THE BLIND PAUPER OF DART- 
MOOR. 

Dartmoor, England, famous once in American 
story for the old prison where certain Yankee 
sailors terribly suffered, belongs to the Dutchy 
of Cornwall, but the tract of country bearing the 
name extends over a large part of south-west 
Devonshire. 

The wild hills of this district have for centu- 
ries been the grazing ground of thousands of 
sheep and cattle, tended by shepherds. The sub- 
ject of this sketch was a Dartmoor shepherd or 
herdman. Many years he had followed his toil- 
some, ill-paid calling, exposed often to bitter 
weather and loss of rest, until he became infirm 
and old. 

At last his eyesight failed him so that he could 
watch no longer, and being poor and unable to 
do other work, he was forced to seek charitable 
shelter in a hospital. 

He was not a bad man, but he had neglected to 
read his Bible as carefully as he should have 
done, and so little of it dwelt in his memory that 
his condition would have been unhappy enough 
but for the frequent visits of his young grand- 
daughter, who loved to come to the hospital and 
bring him little comforts. She usually stayed 


long enough to cheer him with her artless talk | 


and bits of news, and sometimes she would read 
to him. 

Months passed, and the old man grew feebler 
and took to his bed. Then the little girl came to 
see him oftener, and when she stayed to read, he 
would ask her to read the Bible. 

He was not familiar enough with it to tell her 
what chapters or passages to select, but the 
kind wisdom that waits on human need general- 
ly guided her to words which shed light upon 
the old man’s soul. His blindness had given 
him the habit of acute attention common to suf- 
ferers from such infirmity, and this was now in- 
tensified by the anxieties of approaching death. 

One day the little granddaughter read feom 
the first chapter of the First Epistle of John, and 
came to the words, “The blood of Jesus Christ 
His Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 

“Stop,” said the old man, raising himself on 
his elbow; “‘is that there, my dear?” 

“Yes, grandpa.” 

“Then read it again.” 

The little girl read it again. 

“Are you sure it says so there?” 

“Yes, grandpa, it’s printed plain as can be.” 

“Take my hand and put my finger on the 
words. I never heard the like before.” 

The child placed the old man’s withered hand 
on the precious text, and he asked her again if 
she was quite sure the words were just as she 
had said. ; 

“Yes, grandpa, just exactly,” and then at his 
request, she read them once more. 

The old man repeated the words after her, 
“The blood of Jesus Christ His Son cleanseth us 
Srom all sin.” 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


FEB. 5, 1874. 





“Yes, I believe that,’ said he, and sank back 
softly on his pillow. 

“Q grandpa!” called the little girl, surprised 
at the strange white silence that came over his 
face. 


The old man did not hear her. He was dead. 


— +> os 


A HORRIBLE TRADE. 

We have thought there was no regular busi- 
ness so wicked in all respects as that of the rum- 
seller, and since it helps and encourages all other 
wicked trades, we may have to think so still, but 
even that seems to be surpassed in actual barbar- 
ity by the dwarf-and-cripple trade—the torturing 
of children out of shape to sell them for mon- 
sters. A Cincinnati paper says: 


The business of manufacturing dwarfs by mu- 
tilating children, unhappily, was at one time fol- 
lowed as a profession by a body of villains who 
had reduced it to asystem. In the preliminary 
chapters of “L’Homme Qui Rit,’ Victor Hugo 
gives an account of the operations of these per- 
sons, which is full of painfal interest. 

They called themselves “Comprachicos,” and 
they labored to supply the demand which existed 
a couple of centuries ago, in almost every Euro- 

ean country, for dwarfs and distorted human 
eings for the royal palaces and for the homes of 
the wealthy nobility. 

The King must have his misshapen jester; the 
fine lady her fantastic page or footman; the no- 
bleman his hunchback lackey; and even the Sul- 
tan his grotesque buffoon for the seraglio. The 
demand was far greater than the supply afforded 
by the freaks of nature, and the Comprachicos 
undertook to make good the deficiency. 

They fabricated monsters upon a large scale. 
The headquarters of the omen fraternity 
were in England, but its ranks were recruited 
from all countries, and its operations were ex- 
tended to other countries. The organization had 
its origin, we believe, in Spain. 

The Comprachicos procured children for their 
purpose in various ways. Sometimes there was 
an heir to an estate who was in the way of some- 
body, and he would be sold into the hands of the 
order to be mutilated beyond recognition. 

Sometimes pauper and orphan children would 
be disposed of by relatives who did not wish to 
take care of them; and often, again, when the 
raw material was not offered in sufficient quanti- 
ties, the Comprachios would kidnap children for 
their purposes. 

Once in their hands, there was no possibility 
that a child could be rescued without mutila- 
tion. Taken when very young, they are, as Vic- 
tor Hugo expresses it, “touched up so that their 
parents would not recognize them.” 

Sometimes the Comprachios would operate up- 
on the spine in such a way that the child would 
have a humped back; ‘or they would leave the 
dorsal column straight and alter the countenance. 
They would cut the muscles so that the little one 
would wear a perpetual and diabolical grin, or 
would have its face set permanently in some fan- 
tastic shape. 

By a peculiar process, the growth of another 
would be stunted so that the child would be a 
dwarf; while in other cases the joints and mus- 
cles of the limbs would be so treated that they 
would acquire unnatural suppleness. 

These patients would be sold to showmen, who 
trained them as gymnasts. Sometimes, also, the 
throat would be manipulated for the purpose of 
giving the child peculiar vocal powers. Charles 
II. had a being thus mutilated, whose office it 
was to move around the palace at night, signal- 
ing the hours by crowing like a cock. 

A certain Dr. Conquest, of London, wrote a 
volume on this kind of surgery, in which he de- 
scribes the processes as if they had a rightful 
place among the practices of science. 

The Comprachicos were suppressed by statute 
under William and Mary. Their counterparts 
are said, however, to exist at this day in China. 
The Chinese operators take a child of two or 
three years old, and put it in a porcelain vase of 
some odd shape but without lid or bottom, so 
that the head and feet are exposed. 

In the daytime the vase is kept upright; at 
night it is laid upon its side, so that the child 
may sleep. Thus the child grows, filling up the 
spaces of the vase with its compressed fiesh and 
twisted bones. This growth in the bottle lasts 
for several years. At a given period it is with- 
out remedy, When the mold has taken, and the 
monster is made, they break the vase, and the 
child comes out of it. 


Se ne 
LONGING TO BE A HERO. 

Many people would be heroes if they could 
choose their own battles, and fight in their own 
fashion. But it is not so common or agreeable 
to be heroes by fighting selfishness and appetite, 
and doing noble acts on small oecasions. The 
Child’s World puts the case well: 


“O, dear!” said Willy Grey, as he sat down 
on the saw-horse, and looked at the kindling- 
wood which he ought to have been splitting up 
for his mother, “I do wish I could do something 
for the world,—some great action that every one 
could admire, and that would make the country 
and the whole world better and happier. I wish 
I could be a hero, like Washington; or a famous 
missionary, like Judson; but I can’t do any thing 
nor be any thing.” 

“Why do you want to be a hero?” asked his 
cousin, John Maynard, who, coming up just 
then, happened to overhear his soliloquy. 

“O,” said Willy, coloring, “every one admires 
a hero, and talks about him, and praises him af- 
ter he is dead.” 

“That’s the idea, is it?” said John. “You 
want to be heroic for the sake of being talked 





about,” 











Willy did not exactly like this way of put- 
ting it. 

' “Not only that, but I want to do good to peo- 
ple, convert the heathen, or—or—save a sinking 
ship, or save the country, or something like 

| that.” 
| “That sounds better; but believe me, Willy, 
| the greatest heroes have been men who have 
| thought the least about themselves, and the most 
about their work. And so far as I can recollect 
now, the greatest—I mean according to the Chris- 
tian standard—have always begun by doing the 
nearest duty, however small;’? and here John 
ae the axe and began to split the kindling 
wood. 

Willy jumped off the saw-horse and Y= to 
vick up the sticks without a word; but though 
1e said nothing, he thought the more. 

“Pye wasted a lot of time in thinking what 
things I might do, if I only had the chance,” he 
thought. “I’ve neglected the things I could and 
ought to do, and made a lot of trouble for mo- 
ther. I guess I’d better begin my heroism by 
fighting my own laziness.” 

Will any boy adopt Willy’s resolution, and 
carry it out in his daily life? 

————-+9+—_—_—_—_- 

THE LAY OF THE LAST EGG. 

A chap in Brooklyn has been trying to conjure with 
Tennyson’s wand, but he handles it rather awkwardly. 

“Break, break, break! 
O shell that imprisons me. 
Hatch, hatch, hatch! 
O chicken that is to be.”’ 
And the old hen wearily goes 
To her nest just under the hill, 
To wait for the ““Peep!’’ of the coming chick, 
For a sound of the voice that is still. 


or 


EFFECTUALLY CURED. 

Some years ago it was common for ladies 
to carry with them small opera-glasses, which 
went by the name of quizzing-glasses. With 
these they scrutinized or “quizzed” rather too 
curiously very often, persons on the opposite side 
of the street, just as is done now in concert-halls. 
To some sensitive natures it is somewhat embar- 
rassing to be “looked over’? by such observers, 
and it is not every one who could rebuke such 
impertinence as effectually as was once done in 
Scotland. 


The Rev. M. , a Scotch minister of some 
note, was one day walking through the streets of 
Edinburgh dressed in his rough, country clothes, 
when a young lady, the leader of a group of fash- 
ionable belles, surveyed him through her quiz- 
zing-glass rather more curiously than he thought 
consistent with female delicacy. Seeming sud- 
denly to recognize her, he walked up to her 
briskly, and seizing her by the hand with the 
familiarity of an old acquaintance, accosted her 
with,— 

“My dear Marie, how do you do? How left 
you your worthy father and venerable mother, 
and when did you come to town?” 

All this was expressed with the rapidity and 
energy of a familiar friend, and with an air of 
equality a little savoring of superiority. The 
astonished fair one, who had not time to with- 
draw her hand, said, with some alarm,— 

“You are mistaken, sir!”’ 

“What,” he replied, “is it possible, my dear, 
that you do not know me?” 

“Indeed, I do not, sir,’’ 

“Neither do I you,” said the parson. ‘“Good- 
morning, madam;”’ and making a ceremonious 
bow, he walked away. 

She was perfectly cured of quizzing strangers 
in the street. 








~~ 
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LUDICROUS RESPONSE. 
Every thing ludicrous seems to happen “out 
West; and now we find another incident added 
to the long list. 


One of our Western dioceses is presided over by 
an eloquent and earnest preacher, who has a 
habit as he approaches the end of a sermon, of 
closing his manuscript, and finishing his dis- 
course by an extemporaneous appeal to the con- 
sciences of his hearers. 

On the occasion of one of his visitations to the 
vioneer settlements of his spiritual jurisdiction, 
ne appointed service in a school-house which 
stood upon a beautiful unenclosed common, 
which was a fine range for the cattle of the 
neighborhood. 

It was a beautiful Sunday afternoon in June, 
warm, but breezy, and by no means oppressive. 
The neat, white school-house was well filled with 
an attentive audience, and all the windows (which 
reached near the ground) were raised, in order to 
admit a free circulation of air. 

Among the cattle that had collected on the 
shady side of the school-house was a rough-look- 
ing but venerable and sober donkey. He re- 
mained quiet and contented near one of the side 
windows opposite to the bishop during the read- 
ing of the service. The bishop announced his 
text and preached an impressive sermon; and, as 
his habit was, after expounding his text, and be- 
fore entering upon the practical exhortation, he 
closed his manuscript. Looking attentively 
around his congregation, and waiting for an in- 
stant until there was perfect silence, he said, in a 
deep, low and impressive tone,— 

“And now, beloved, what think you of these 
things?” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth when 
the donkey thrust his head through the open 
window and gave out one of those unearthly 
screams that no creature but one of his kind can 
give, and of which no words can convey an ade- 
| quate idea. The bishop, though a man of cool- 

ness, was very much flurried. His face turned 
| all colors, and he could not utter a word; while 
: the congregation put their handkerchiefs to their 











mouths in order to — in the universal explo. 
sion. The boys and girls laughed. ‘ 

Very soon, however, an oppressive silence pre- 
vailed, and the bishop, biting his lips, com- 
menced, iu a solemn and deep tone, “I say, my 
brethren, what think you of these things?” 

Once more, at the very instant, came the deaf- 
ening, terrible screech of the melancholy-looking 
beast, as if-in answer to the bishop’s earnest 
question. This was too much. Im less than a 
minute the sermon, benediction and all were end- 
ed, the building emptied, and the people, con- 
vulsed with laughter, were making their way 
homeward. iti 


HOW AL BASCOM SAVED THE 
TRAIN. 

We have rarely read of an instance where a 
noble effort to save life was opposed by greater 
difficulties or more remarkably rewarded than in 
connection with a recent accident on the Troy 
and Greenbush Railroad. 


The New York and Boston express train left 
Troy at the usual hour, six o’clock in the morn- 
ing. None of the passengers yet know how nar- 
rowly they esca) an awful disaster, and in how 
great a degree they are indebted for their lives to 
the presence of mind of a railroad employee. 

ere had been a serious landslide at fish- 
house curve on the Troy and Greenbush Railroad. 
A locomotive had been accidentally caught by 
the landslide, forced from the track, and partly 
turned, so that its headlight was pointed west. 

The slide occurred at six o’clock, just at the 
moment the New York and Boston express was 
leaving the Troy station. The engineer of the 
captured locomotive knew that the down train 
could not pass the obstructions. He told his fire- 
man, Al Bascom, to take a red lantern, go up the 
track and intercept the train. 

Bascom started on his mission; in the darkness 
he stumbled and fell on the track; the light was 
extinguished. The time was too short to allow 
him to return and get another lantern; it was 
—. in the strong wind to light a match. 

vered with mud, but losing scarcely half a 
minute, he pushed on. The headlight of the ap- 
proaching train came in sight. He knew that 
the voice of warning, be it ever so loud, could not 
be heard above the roar of the train. He had but 
a few seconds in which to determine upon his 


course. 

What did he do? 

Something very few would have thought of do- 
ing. Taking aim as best he might, he raised his 
lantern and hurled it at the approaching locomo- 
tive, and then awaited the result. He could not 
see where his missile landed; the intervening sec- 
onds seemed ten minutes. 

By what we now regard as a mysterious and 
beneficent interposition of Providence, it entered 
the cab window, breaking the wood-work, and 
coming within an inch of striking the fireman 
inside fairly in the face. ; ; 

If it had-hit him he would have been seriously 
injured. When the shattering and shattered lan- 
tern fell at the engineer’s feet he knew that some- 
thing had gone wrong, and whistled “down 
brakes.” The train slackened speed, and at 
length came to a full stop within a hundred feet 
of the wrecked locomotive, saved from destruc- 
tion by the presence of mind of the man who had 
thrown the lantern. 

At this point, where the way is obstructed, the 
track is built on an embankment close by the 
river, and had a collision occurred between the 
disabled locomotive and the moving train, the 
latter would have been thrown from the track 
into the river, and the horrors and loss of life, the 
woundings and maimings of New Hamburg 
would have been repeated. All honor to Al Bas- 
com! Let his name be inscribed on the roll of 
fame beside that of Doc Simmons, the heroic en- 
gineer who died at New Hamburg.— Troy Times. 


————_+oo ————- —- 

USING PIGEONS AS CARRIERS. 

Paris newspaper-publishers make use of car- 
rier-pigeons to a greater extent than is usually 
supposed, in the transmission of news from Ver- 
sailles, the seat of the legislative body. The 
Paris correspondent of the New York Times 
gives these curious facts: 


A cage of birds is taken to Versailles by train 
every morning. The reporter writes in very fine 
characters upon tissue-paper, and every half-hour 
sends his note out to an assistant in the yard of 
the Trianon, who attaches them to the bird and 
starts him off at once. The trustiest dispatch 
agents are kept for the last. The bird rises 
straight into the air for about a hundred feet, re- 
mains poised there a moment while getting his 
bearings, then shoots away with remarkable ra- 
pidity, and in a direct line for his familiar cote. 

He dashes in without delay, rushes to his mas- 
ter, who is waiting for him with his dinner, and 
offers no resistance while the manuscript is be- 
ing detached. A messenger takes it at once to 
the printers. 

e birds take from fifteen to twenty minutes 
to make the trip, just about the time it would 
take a messenger boy to stroll from the telegraph 
office to the bureau of the journal, and he brings 
each time the matter for eight or ten ordinary 
telegraphic dispatches. 

But care must be taken in writing, so that the 
words can be read by a magnifying glass. The 
last bird is dispatched about ten minutes after 
three o’clock, and being an old and experienced 
courier, he is generally on hand at_half-past 
three with the “very latest news.” Yesterday 
the birds were on time, while the telegraphic dis- 

tches sent off at the same moment were only 
published in the edition of seven o’clock in the 
evening, having arrived a half-hour too late for 
the first edition. I am told that the forms are 


kept open for four or five minutes when a bird is 
, but never deJayed an instant for the 
telegraph, 
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For the Companion. 
BRINDLE. 
Brindle stood one side of the gate, 
Saying as plain as a cow can do, 
“What has become of the yellow calf 
[left this morning? Moo.”’ 


Susan stood on the other side ; 
“Bossy will never come back to you,” 
With pitiful meaning her words replied, 
Brindle answered, “Moo.”’ 





Something the widow’s cheek had wet, 
The poor brute mother made such ado; 

“0 loving creature, you'll soon forget !”’ 
Brindle moaned back, “Joo!” 


“You'll eat your clover and mind no more 
Your pretty calf in a week or two; 

I'm glad your grieving will soon be o’er,’ 
Brindle cried out, “Moo!” 


“But I—my Johnny—no time can wean 
From thought of my darling this bosom true ; 
God knows it all—what the dark things mean,” 
Brindle cried out, ‘Moo!’ 


“And God is good, though He lets us smart, 
The innocent and the sinful, too; 

I thank Him you haven’t a human heart!” 
Brindle was wild with “Moo.” 


The milkmaid turned from the barnyard then; 
Her kind heart listened the whole night through. 
“God pity His creatures, both brutes and men!”’ 
Brindle still echoed, ‘‘Afoo”” Ss... Be 
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For the Companion. 

NELLY, AND HER DOG JERRY. 

Little Nelly was very lonely one day, for her 
mother was away, and Nancy was busy. She 
had no one to speak to but Jerry, the dog. 

“Do you remember how pleasant it was at 
grandpa’s, Jerry?” said she. ‘We went to the 
woods, you know, and found some acorn cups.” 

Jerry wagged his tail. 

“And we played in the barn, and fed the 
chickens.” 

“Bow-wow,”’ said Jerry. 

“Only you did one thing that was wrong, Jer- 
ry. You ran after the hen and caught her, and 
made her scream, and came back with some of 
her feathers in your mouth. You must never do 
80 again.”’ 

Jerry held down his head and looked sorry. 

“O, [wish I could go to grandpa’s now. But 
I forget whether you turn to the right or the left. 
Do you know the way, Jerry? Nancy says dogs 
know the way when they have been to a place 
once. I might tie a string round your neck like 
the blind man in my book, and you could lead 
ne. Yes, we must go,” said she, jumping up. 

Jerry jumped up, too, in great glee at the 
thought of going anywhere, and Nelly tied a 
string to his collar, with a loop to go round her 
finger, and took some cookies in her basket, and 
away they went. The sun shone bright, and they 
walked merrily along. 

Jerry led the way and seemed to know all 
about it, though he turned a great many corners, 

until all at once they met a dog carrying a bas- 
ket home for his master. 

Jerry tried to make him put down the basket 
and come and play with him, but he was a good 
dog, so he trotted along on his way and did not 
mind Jerry at all. 

Then they met some boys, who laughed when 
they saw a little girl holding a dog by a string. 
And they whistled to Jerry and called him, and 
he was so foolish as to try to run away from 
Nelly, but she held him till they were gone. 

Then he went on very well till he met three 


with them; and one of them was a big one and | 


Nelly was almost afraid of him. 
| ket, and wanted the cookies, but she held the 
| cover tight. 


“O Jerry,” said she, “what a naughty dog you 


| are, when you know I want to go to grandpa’s. 


Please don’t pull the string so hard. Come back, 


| sir.” | 
could do no- | 


But he would not come, and she 
thing with him, till at last he ran round and | 
round a tree till he wound the string up so that 
he could not move, and that made him bark, and 
then the other dogs ran away. i 
O, how glad she was when they were gone! | 
She was tired and hungry, so she unwound 
Jerry from the tree, and then sat down on the 
grass and ate some cookiés. And though Jerry 
had made her so much trouble, she gave him 
some. He was a greedy fellow. He would eat a 
whole cookey and bark for more before she had 
eaten half of one: 

When the cookies were all gone they started 
again, but Jerry would go just the wrong way. 
Nelly tried hard to make him keep on in the 
road that she thought lead to grandpa’s, but he 
would go through a narrow alley, and she was 
afraid they would both get lost. But she could 
not let him go alone,’so she went with him. It 
was growing dark, too, and she was tired. 

“QO, Jerry,” said she, “I never will go any- | 
where with you again. You are very unkind.” 
And she almost cried. But just then, as they 
turned another corner, she saw the old church, 
and she was sure that was near home; and then 
they came to the school-house, and then they 
were at their own door. 

Nancy came out to meet them, and said she 
was frightened about them, and asked where 
they had been, and Nelly said,— 

“Why, Nancy, we wanted to go to grandpa’s, 
and Jerry didn’t know the way. But partly he 
was naughty and wouldn’t go the right way. So 
we came home.” 

Nancy said she was very glad they did come 


home. And she gave them their suppers, and 
in two minutes after they were both sound 
asleep. Nelly in her little bed, and Jerry on his 
mat. ANNIE Moore. 


~+>> 


DO YOU HEAR THAT? 
A New Orleans paper tells us of a printer who, 
when his fellow-workmen went out to drink beer, 
put in the bank the exact amount he would have 
spent if he had gone with them to drink. 
He did this for five years. 
He then looked at his bank-account, and found 
that he had laid up five hundred and twenty-one 
dollars and eighty-six cents. 
In the five years he had not lost a day because 
he was sick. Three out of five of his fellow- 
workmen had, in the meantime, become drunk- 
ards. 

The water-drinker then bought out the print- 
ing office; and in twenty years from the time he 
began to put by his money, he had laid aside a 
good many thousands of dollars. The story 
teaches a lesson which every little boy should 
lay to heart. 

















THE “ALDINE” FOR 1874.—The Aldine is an elegant 
miscellany of pure and graceful literature, and une- 
qualled as a periodical publication of pictorial art. 
The prospectus for 1874 offers unusual attractions, 
among them a superb Christmas number. Beautiful 
chromos are given for new subscribers. We heartily 
commend it to all who would add the lessons of high 
art to the refinements of home. $5 per year. New 
York: James. Sutton & Co., 58 Maiden Lane. 


PARLOR KALEIDOSCOPE.—We have received from 
Surdam & White, 305 Broadway, N. Y., one of their 
mounted parlor kaleidoscopes, a beautiful instru- 
ment, which may well be placed beside the stereo- 
scope among the treasures of the drawing-room table. 
It is easily adjusted and kept in order, and is so ar- 
ranged as to multiply and intensify the beauties of 
the ever-changing forms of color, so pleasing to the 
young, and so useful to the artist and designer. 





New Books, Just Published. 


UNDER THE MIZZEN MAstT. A new and enlarged 
edition of Dr. Nehemiah Adams’ Voyage around 
the World. Boston: Henry Hoyt. Pp.345. Illus- 


A historical tale of the 
By the author of “Faith- 


PETER, THE APPRENTICE. 
Reformation in England. 
ful, but not Famous,” “Fanny, the Flower Girl.” 
Pp. 275. Illustrated. A rep’ it from the English. 


Tue Last SHEAF. A well-written story for ae 
readers, by the author of “Joanna,” &c. It is 
published by the Congregational Publishing Soci. 
ety, Beacon ‘Street, Boston. 


THE Two FRIENDS OF FoRLEY and Bessie’s Blue 
Bells. Boston: Henry Hoyt. pp.176. A reprint 
From the English. 


THe MASK LIFTED. 
ance story, by Erving 
Hoyt. Pp. 319. 


Susan Oscoon’s Prizk. A new ony oom au 


A strongly-written temper- 
Campell. Boston: Henry 





dogs that he knew, and he would stop to play 


And they came and put their noses to her bas- 
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Enigmas, chien Puzzles, &e. 
% 
The following puzzle is longer than we are in the 


habit of using, and crowds out our usual variety, | 
but it is too good to be lost: | 


FIFTY BURIED CITIES AND TOWNS IN MASSACHU- |! 
SETTsS. | 
Tom Jones and I worked together ona farm when I was 
a little shaver, hilling corn. One hot day in July, or Re | 
haps it was August, we quarrelled and did not spea 
each other for a week. At last one day Tom held out his | 
hand and said, “Come, James, bury the hatchet, don’t let | 
us cherish any more bard, wicked feelings, there will bea | 
dance at old Sambo’s to-night and I want you to go with 
me; crowded hampers of Veet mata have been sent up, 
and we are going to have a high old entertainment.” | 
y. Agreed, ”* said I, glad of an excuse to make up with 
any “Vigo if I can get away from old Mac. He’s hired 
another hand over in town, and would turn me off if he 
knew of my going.” 
“You must sarcumvent him,” ~ 2 Lt ; “put your good 
clothes in that box for Dan that 1 have got to carr: 
over after supper and hide them behind Billy Moredun’s 
table in the tav ern.’ 

“Good for you,” said I, “It’s lucky you are not so bright 
only once in‘a while or you would leave farming and run 
for Congress; I cannot put them on so neatly there, but I 
uess they will do very well.” 

I knew all the time that I was doing wrong to act on his 
es fear when at supper Mrs. Mac, looking very 
tired after her hard day’s work cooking to supply mouths 
Yy as ours always were, kindly said, “Jim, Dorothy 
Ann is sick and I should like to have you help me wind 
some yarn this evening; Cassandra cut her finger making 
the baby a new whipstock, Bridget has gone out, and,"be- 
side, neither of them can wind so round a ball as you. oT 
almost repented, but I told her I had neg reg else to do 
first, and asked her to give me the box for Dan and I 
would carry it down to him. While she went to get it I 
sat on the doorste king a stick into a rat hole or some 
kind of an animal } am under it. Mrs. Mac brought me 
the box and I took it up to my chamber in the low ell and 
put my clothes in without being seen and fixed the win- 
dow sash by putting a stick under it, so that I could get in 
easily, and went down to the village. 
Tom soon joined me and we went up to the dance hall. 
In the front part of the hall a woman stood behind a bar 
retailing liquor by the glass 
“Two glasses ale mum,” said Tom; “fill them to the 
brim, field hands are thirsty icon mum. 
[ drank, and what elysian visions it brought before my 
eyes; but another gill of the same made me act like a lu- 
natic, knocking over every thing that stood in my way. 
They invited me to dance, but I replied, I can’t onsuch a 
shaky floor, whereupon a fellow from Brooklyn, not 
thinking of the consequences. said I was drunk. Said I, 
no, ’tis no such thing, and giving him a sudden push, out 
of the window he went smash, landing in Madam Sutton’s 
garden and striking on a stone hammer which Sam, her 
stout gardener, had lying there. 
This rash act sobered me at once, and I started for home 
bitterly repenting my folly, and resolving to mend on the 
morrow my evil ways, and to seek on, keep seeking till I 
found a better companion than Tom. 

“Hullo,” shouted old Mac, as I went into the yard, 
“I’m glad you have come, I am getting sleepy ;” and there 
right before me the old fellow sat on an empty chest, erect 
as a sentinel, where he had been watching for me all 























ni 
f akulke -d up to my room and without undressing threw 
myself on the bed, for daylight was breaking in the east 
on the distant hills. After breakfast old Mac turned me 
off, and charged me with a raw parsnep on settlement 
that he saw me pull and eat a few days before. 

Of what use now were the good resolutions | had formed 
for doing better? With a heavy heart I walked over the 
bridge across the river, paid my toll, and looking back, 
saw my late employer reading his newspaper by the open 
window as quietly as if nothing had happened. 

CHARLES W. Mann. 





2. 
REBUS. 








What an old sailor said. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Wonders—red snow. Repartee—pear tree. Con- 
v ersion—c over no sin, Estimate—a set time. 
. AND 
ANGEL 
DEL 
3. Arrow Grass, Hair Grass, Feather Grass, Broom 
Grass, Crown and Beard Grass; Star Flower, Trum- 
pet Flower, Wall Flower, Corn Flower. 
4, Ship, Hide, Idea, Peat. 
5. New Year’s Day. 





ACENTS, LOOK HERE! 


Good employment to good Agents, onacash s: 





““Children’s Lives Saved for 50 Cts.” 


Every case of Croup can be cured when first taken by 
Dr, Tobias’s Venetian Liniment, warranted for 24 years, 
and never a bottle returned. Tt also cures Diarrhea, 
Dysentery, Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, Burns and external 
Pains. Sold by the Druggisis. Depot, 10 Park ia 
New York. —4t 





BURNETT’S COCOAINE 


Is an invaluable remedy for 
DANDRUFF. 


Boston, Oct. 30. 

I have used less than a bottle. The dandruff, and the 
irritation which caused it, have entirely disappeared, and 
my hair was never before in so good comation. 

-» FULLER. 


BALDNESS. 


Boston, Nov. 24. 
T have used the contents of one bottle, and my bald pate 
is covered all over with young hair, about three-cighths 
of an inch long, which appears strong and healthy, and 


determined to grow. 
D. T. MERWIN. 
LOSS OF HAIR. 


OSTON, JULY 19. 
One application allayed the itoning and irritation; in 
three or four days the redness and tenderness disappeared 
—the hair ceased to fall, and I have now a thick growth 


of new hair. 
SUSAN R. POPE, 
IRRITATION OF THE SCALP. 


WATERVILLE, ME., Sept. 15. 
I purchased a bottle only, for the purpose of a hair 
dressing; but, to my surprise, it_has entirely removed the 
irritation of so long standing. I have recommended it to 
several of my friends, who were afflicted in the same way, 
and it has wholly eradicated the disease. 
JOSEPH HILL, Jr. 


HAIR-DRESSING. 


New York, Sept. 22, 
For some time past I have been using your Cocoaine, 
and think it far preferable to any thing I have ever us 
for the hair. 
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A great want provided for. Entire relief from the vex- 
ing practice of ordinary threading. Indispensable to the 
dim-sighted; it helps all. Simple, quick, unerring—though 

clouds darken or lamps are dim. gents wanted—Men 
and women. Big profits; sells itself. Samples sent b 
mail on receipt ‘of 50c; With 12 Machine Needles $1 00. 
Agents order ao List of Threader and Machine Needles. 
Address IXL NEE ILE yi Ww ORKS, J Ansoni ja, Ct. 3—13t 


WHITE’S 














SPECIALTY. 


I had “Dyspepsia” twenty years, sometimes able to eat 
only the plainest food and very little of that. I tried 
physicians and remedies without relief until I learned of 
“White's Specialty for Dyspepsia,” which has entirely 
cured me, 

MRS. B. L. WEST. 
Oct. 15. 


(Signed) 
Vineyard Haven, Mass., 


Price, One Dollar per Bottle. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


52eowtf 


NOVELTY | 
Printing-Presses. 


The best yet mvented for Amateur 
and Business Purposes, and Unsur- 
passed for General Job Printers. Over 
0,000 in use. BENJ. O. WOODS, 
Manufacturer, and Dealer in Every 
Description of 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 
351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 









Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


VERYBODY’S FRIEND; or, The Universal 

-4 Hand-Book; containing informs ation on almost every 
subject: The Parlor Magician; Parlor Theatricals: Poet- 
ical Quotations; Language of Flowers; Useful Recipes; 
Historical Facts; Golden Maxims; Wit and Humor, ete., 
ete. Price 25 cents. 

Short-Hand Without a Master. By which the 
art of taking down Sermons, Lectures, Trials, Speeches, 
ete., may be acquired in a few hours, Price 25 cents. 

The Stump Speaker. Being a collection of Comic 
Speeches and Recitations, Burlesque Orations, Stump 
Speeches, Laughable Scenes, Humorous Lectures, Button- 
bursting Witticisms, Ridiculous Drolle ries, Funny Stories, 
ete., etc., translated into the four modern I: anguages—Y an- 
kee, Dutch, Irish and ag ~ soni the convenience of 
the ‘public atlarge. Price 15 cents. 

Ventriloquism Made Easy, and the Second- 
Sight Mystery, as practiced by Robert Heller and oth- 
ers, fully explained, In this little volume we place all the 
wonders of VENTRIL OQUISM at the command of our young 
friends. Price 15 cents, 

Either of the above will be sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of the price by HAPPY HOURS COM PANY, No. 
1 Chambers Street, New York. 52 











HENS. Something to make Ilens La . fine 
ag Meal m: - froin Blood, Bones 

andmeat, Trial t 50 ¢ 100-1 bag, $225. BOW- 

KER bad SPARROW, 29 Ibroad§ St., ‘Boston. 3—4t 


Male and Female, to sell Land- 
AGE NTS scape Chromos. Sell like hot cakes, 
‘Two gem chromos and 32-page catalogue free. Card pho- 
tographs, actresses in fancy costumes, dogs, comic, etc., 
$2 per hundred. Bright and gay chromos (to frame 5x7) 
3455 per hundred. Card chromos (for rewards of merit) 
3 per hundred. Embossed frames, with glass, $1 per doz. 
Decalcomanie (transfer without varnish), 3 cents per doz. 
Scrap-books, 75 cents. Scrap-book pictures 1 cent each. 
New goods every Law J. JAY GOULD, 20 Bromfield 
Street, Boston, 37 





or commission. Address at once, for perticulate cs 





OLD ONE. Boston: Henry Hoyt. Pp. 3 


A. ELLS & CO., Charlotte, Mich, 














Che Sunscriprion Pricu of the Companion is 
$1 50, if paid in advance. 
1 75 if not paid in advance. 
PAPERS DELIVERED BY CARRIER. 
$1 75, if paid in advance. 
2 OO if not paid in advance. 


New subscriptions can commence at any time during 
the year 

Tue Companton is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its discontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law. 

PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks, or Drafis. 
WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina registered letter. All postmasters are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

The date against your name onthe margin of your paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which your 
paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, and 
their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 








DEATH FROM TOBACCO. 

Scientific men are agreed that there is a poisonous 
element in tobacco called nicotine, which often pro- 
«luces serious mischief where it is least suspected. 
It is probable that many cases occur of poisoning by 
this weed like the following, which took place not 
long ago in New York: 

A gentleman had for thirty years been a daily 
smoker of the choicest cigars, but was in all his 
other habits temperate and regular, and of excellent 
constitution—one who of all men would have laughed 
at the suggestion that tobacco was killing him. One 
Sunday night he was stricken with the progressive 
paralysis, characteristic of nicotine, and on the fol- 
lowing Sunday night he died. 

His death was most pitiful. First, sight was lost, 
then speech, then motion of the neck, then motion 
of the arms, and so on throughout the body ; and he 
lay for a week unable to move or make a sign, save 
a pitiful, tongueless, inarticulate sound, which some- 
to frantie effort—all in vain—to 
make known what he wished to say to his family or 
friends. 


times rose almost 


His consciousness and mental faculties were left 
unimpaired till within two hours of the last—a living 
soulin a dead body. The sense of hearing remained, 
80 that he was conscious of all around him, while he 
was as incapable of communication with them as if 
dead, save by a slight sign of assent or dissent to 
questions that might be asked him. 

The doctors were fully agreed that tobacco was the 
sole cause of this stroke. 

- °° 
A STRANDED ICEBERG. 

If an iceberg, after floating hundreds of miles, 
and melting above and below by warmth of air and 
water, weighs nearly 300,000 tons, what must be its 
size when first loosed from the cliff against which it 
formed. The New York Times says: 

A recent letter from a gentleman on board the 
United States steamer Juniata at St. Johns, N. F., 
contains this paragraph: “On the 3d inst. a large 
iceberg became stranded at the mouth of the harbor, 
and the captain wishing some of the officers to xo 
out with him and see it, [ gladly aceepted the invi- 
tation, and as soon as our party was made-up, we 
started out in the steam launch. As we approached 
the berg the air grew sensibly colder, and we found 
it necessary to slip on our overcoats. 

“We ran alongside of it and measured it with our 
eye, Which gave us 35 feet high, 180 feet broad, and 
400 feet long, and as that portion below the surface 
bears the proportion of seven to one, we can caleu- 
late the depth of thickness of the berg to be 280 feet, 
equal to 11,200,000 cubie feet, or 286,225 tons. The 
berg was melting so rapidly that water was flowing 
from it in every direction, preventing us from ap- 
proaching very close to it, so we decided to go to a 
smaller one and cut some ice for our own consump- 
tion. 

“We were very successful, as we brought on board 
in the neighborhood of half a ton. About five min- 
utes after leav ing the large berg we heard an explo- 
sion, and looking around, saw that one end of the 
berg had burst off, and filled an area of about 300 
feet in length of the width of the berg, so we es- 
caped an unpleasant dampness just in time.” 





> 
“MUSIC HATH CHARMS,” ETC. 

The following extract from one of Burleigh’s let- 
ters to the Journal we know to be a fact. Rev. 
John Parker, of the Seventh Street Methodist Epis- 
copal church, was the minister, and related the inci- 
dent to us soon after it occurred: 


One of the New York clergymen, who is a fine 
singer, on a recent visit to a mad-house, approached 
the cell of « maniac, who rushed for him as far as 
his chain would allow, shouting, “Tl kill you!” 
“T'll beat your brains out!” .“Clear out!” 

Instead of moving, 
“Our hom: in heaven.” First, the madman listened ; 
then he stretc'od himself out, to the full length of 
his chain. First, one arm relaxed, and then the 
other. Tears moistened his eyes. Then he coiled 
up on his bed of rags, as quiet as a child. 
the hymn was ended, he looked up, saying, “More, 








| them, 
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the preacher began to sing | 


And when | 


THE 


more.” The preacher 
way, and then he left. 


sang till his strength gave 





THOUGHTFULNESS, 
The great naturalist had a genius for little kind- 
nesses as well as for grand work. 


Agassiz was a philanthropist by nature. He was 
fond of “doing good as he had opportunity.” One 


day from my window I noticed a horse and buggy 
standing in thestreet. The horse had been careless- 
ly hitched, had worked himself loose, and, having 
moved a little way out in the street, seemed inclined 
to go off with an empty wagon. Two men in turn 
passed that way, but ne *ither “made any elfort to kee “p 
this horse from str: vying. Presently I saw Agassiz 
coming down the avenue, apparently absorbed in 
deep thought, his eyes bent upon the ground. He 
stopped when he got to the horse, and, without seem- 
ing to take his thought off the subject on which he 
was engaged, picked up the hitehing-strap, tied the 
horse, and went on, leaving the owner ignorant that | 
anybody had done him a favor.—7r ibune. 


— 


A COINCIDENCE, 


A little incident, says the Boston G/obe, connected 


with the burning of the book-bindery in Sudbury 
Street, on the 13th of January, adds another to 
the list of curious coincidences. A charred and 


blackened leaf from an unbound book was picked 
up in Oliver Street, a mile or so from the scene of 
the fire, whither it had floated over the tops of the 
intervening buildings, and on it was printed a poem, 
beginning: 

“Once on a time a paper kite 

Was mounted to a wondrous height, 

Where, giddy with ifs elevation, 

It thus expressed self-admiration : 

‘See how yon crowds of gazing people 

Admire my flight above the steeple,’ ”’ ete. 

This little poem took occasion of the fire to furnish 

an illustration of the point which the writer, doubt- 
less, did not anticipate. 


~ » 
THE DISAPPOINTED OLD DOG, 
Many stories of the love and devotion of dogs have 
an almost human pathos in them: 


writer about dogs, says, “We 
rt memory those animals possess— 
tender recollection all bound up 
with their love. A dog was bereaved of his master, 
and afterwards seman old and blind, passing day 
after day in the same corner. A step like that of his 
master came one day, and the dog started up. The 
man who entered wore ribbed stockings; the dog 
had lost his scent, and referred at once to the stock- 
ings that he remembered, rubbing his face against 
Believing that his master had returned, after 
those weary years of absence, he gave way to the 
most extravagant delight. But the man spoke, the 
delusion was dispelled—the dog went sadly back to 
his place, lay wearily down and “died!” 


Hamerton, a late 
know not the he: 
the long-retaining, 





iceman 
AN UNFORTUNATE FROG, 

It is bad enough to be swallowed once, but to be 

swallowed by two at a time must be horrible indeed. 


A clergyman in Franklin County, Mass., was one 
day taking a walk, when he saw near a little brook 
by the wood-side two medium-sized, striped snakes 
in the attempt to make a meal off a frog. Each of 
the snakes had a hind leg of the frog in his throat, 
and, being in a direct line with each other, they 
would simultaneously pull with all their might, 
striving to tear the frog apart, stopping at intervals 
to take breath. The minister, after viewing the per- 
formance for a few minutes, took sides with the 
weaker party, killed the snakes and released the 
frog. 
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HOW ELIHU BURRITT STUDIED MATH- 
EMATICS. 





In his autobiography in * 


Burritt tells how he studicd mathematics. He 


| parts of body; dullness and drowsiness, with frequent 


| constipation, alternating with frequent attacks of diar- 


| 
| 
| 


| of the above symptoms are likely to be present in any case > 
| at one time. 


YOUTHS 





Ten-Minute Talks,” Elihu | 


O JMPANION. 





Symptoms oF Liver CoMPLAINT AND OF Some OF | 
THE DIsEAsEs Proptcep By Ir.—A sallow or yellow 
color of skin, or yellowish brown spots on face and other 


headache; dizziness, bitter or bad taste in the mouth, dry- 
ness of throat and internal heat; palpitation, in many } 
cases a dry, teasing cough, with sore throat, unsteady ap- | 
petite, raising of food, and a choking sensation in throat; 
distress, heaviness, bloated or full feeling about stomach 
and sides, pain in sides, back or breast, and about shoul- 
ders; colic, pain and soreness through bowels, with heat, 





rheea; piles, flatulence, nervousness, coldness of extremi- 
ties, rush of blood to head, with symptoms of apoplexy, | 
numbness of limbs, especially at night; cold chills, alter- 
nating with hot flashes, kidney difficulties; dullness, low 
spirits, unsociability and gloomy forebodings. Only a few 


All who use Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
covery for Liver Complaint and its complications are loud 
in its praise. Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 

. 





END 25 cents to Mauck’s Weekly, 
»py and the 2 chromos. 
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GLYCERI NE TOILET 


OATMEAT SOAP. Sold everywhere. 


ROMO FREE, and samples of Visiting Cards 
de, 25 Lristol Cards lic. Agent’s outfit 20c. D. 
ST STRONG, Box, 708, Jamestown, N. Y. 


VALUABLE C alendar for 1.74 and an 8-page pat 
per sent 6 mouths for 25 cts. Address at once GEO. 
D. BURTON, New Ipswich, N.H. j—2t 











C- JESAR covered his bald head and gray hair with a 
/ laurel crown. Ayer’s Hair Vigor covers gray 
heads with the still more welcome locks a youth. —It 
- OOK HERE, BOYS. Send 25 cents for a pair of 
Suspenders, or 50cents for three pairs. Sent 7 rid 

by mail. Address 11. Cc. NEW TON, Troy, N. H. 1 
M ONEY made vapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
VR Cutfits. Catalogues, samples and full particulars 
FREE, 8. M. Srexcer, 117 Hanover St., Boston. lt—ly 
Vy ANTED. 
Good pay. 

for terms. 

6—2t 























‘Persons everywhere to w rite for us. 
o experience required. Send stamp 
Address Historical Bures au, Sunville, Penn. 


PRIZE of $25. Twenty-five dollars will be given 
to the Agent who sells for us the greatest amount in 
stamps before the first day of wa 1874. MERICAN 
STAMP CO., Box 4045, New York 6—ltp 


Fore SIGN POSTAGE STAMPS Given Away! 


Don’t BUY any more. We give them away. Full 
particulars for stamp. Address STAR STAMP CO., 
Station C, Boston, Mass. 6eow2t 





FREE Any one sending us the addresses of six 
4e ore ight intelligent young persons between 


the ages of 10 and 15 years will receive free a beantiful 

chromo. Address BURT BROWN, Shiron Centre, 0. 

TYPE "Type Ly -4 up ‘expressly for Amateur Print- 
* ers ew England Type Foundry, 


105 Washington Street, » t---4 Mass. Send stamp for 
3t 


specimen book. 
50 ADDRESS oR VISITING Cards ‘printed in 
DU best style, sent by mail for 25 cts. Samples of 15 
styles, all colors, for 10 cts. Agent’s outfit, : 

3—4t ULLMAN & CO., 12 Winter Street, ‘Toston. 


Mothers, 


WHY DO YOU NEGLECT TO BUY 


SILVER TIPPED 


Shoes for your children? They never wear 
through at the toe. 5—tt 


iM A GIC Aay young man wishing to purchase 


+ agood set of Magical apparatus, to- 





gether with valuable information relating to Magic and 


couldn’t afford. time to attend school, so he used to | sleight-of-hand, which has never appeared in print, will 


do certain problems “in his head” while hi umm ring 
away at his anvil. Here is one of them: “How 
many yards of cloth, three feet in width, cut into 
strips an inch wide, and allowing half an inch at each 
end for the lap, would it require to reach from the 
centre of the sun to the centre of the earth, and how 
much would it all cost at a shilling a yard?” 

He would not allow himself to make a single figure 
with chalk or charcoal in working out this problem, 
and he would carry home to his brother all the mul- 
tiplics ations in his head, and give them off to him and 
his assistant, who took them down on their slates, 
and verified and proved each separate calculation, 
and found the final result to be correct. 
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WOULD NOT LEAVE HIS POST, 


The following reminds of “‘Casabianea,” and of the 
dead sentine] found “on duty” under the ashes of 
Pompeii: 

A remarkable instance of the instinct of discipline 
in the Russian army lately occurred at a fire in Bar- 
dosek, where one hundred and ninety-two houses 
were burned. A sentinel weo was on duty, having 
been forgotten, remained at his post. His wateh-box 

was consumed and his clothes were already on fire 
when a corporal arrived to relieve him. The Em- 
peror, upon hearing of the circumstance, sent the 
7 tifty roubles, decorated him with the Order of 

. Anne, and gave instructions for him to be made 
a ome ommissioned officer. 


- i sili 

IN MAKING a mustard plaster use no water what- 
ever, but mix the mustard with the white of an egg. 
and the result will be a plaster that will draw per- 
fectly, but will not produce a blister even upon the 
skin of an infant, no matter how long it is allowed 
to remain upon the part. 





One of the most desirable articles a parent can give a 
boy isa Novelty Press. Itis useful and instructive. It is 
the best, cheapest and most durable press in the market. 


Avitvpk, or Game of Birds. 
tures, thirty-two inter 
sible incentive to the study of Natural History. 
GAME EVER PUBLISHED IN THE 
For sale by all dealers, or sent postpaid, on receipt of sev- 
enty-five cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 

“Teaches Natural History incidentally, yet in the most 
systematic manner.”—Boston Daily Globe. 6—8t 


Thirty-two beautiful pic- 


esting descriptions. The best pos- 


* well to address R. H. G., P.O. Drawer 827, Portland, 
6—Itp 





Pearl's White Glycerine pene- 
trates the skin without injury, 
eradicates ali Spots, Freckles, 

fan, Moth-Patches, Black 
Worms, Impurities and Discol- 
orations, either within or upon 
the Skin, leaving it smooth, soft, 
and pliable. For Chapped 
Hands, Rough or Chafed Skin, 
it is the best thing in — world. 
Sold at 299 Bre 
York, and by all Druggi st 


“The Verdict” 
GOOD CABLE SCREW WIRE 
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Gives a 

Permanently 
BEAUTIFUL 
Complezion. 









BETTER THAN PEGGED OR SEWED. 
‘AGENTS WANTED FOR 
The Life of Jesus for Young People. 


Over 600 quarto pages with 100 full-page illustrations. 
Price $3. No parent can afford to keep this book from his 
family. Address H.S8. GOODSPEED & CO., 

_fi—Ik 37 Park Row, New York. 





sending = six-cent stamp will receive 
Decak a, or Transfer 
Pic’ cares, ‘and Catalogue. These beau- 
tiful Pictures embrace every variety of 
subject—Heads, Landscapes, Flowers, 
Animals, Comic, ete. 100 assorted Pic- 
tures sent for 50 cents. Any child can transfer them. Also 
exquisite domestic and foreign Chromos, suitable for 
framing, 5 for 0 cents. 
5—2t J.L.PATTEN & CO., 71 Pine St., 





New York. 








THE ONLY | 
INTEREST OF Science. | 


SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


Multitudes of them suffer, linger and die, because of Pin 
Worms. The only known remedy for these most trouble- 
some and dangerous of all worms in children or adults is 
Dr. Gould’s Pin-Worm Syrup. Purely vegetable; 
sure death to all worms; a valuable cathartic, and bene- 
ficial to health, Warranted. GEO. C. GOODWIN & 
CO., Boston, 46 -13¢ 
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New Songs by C. A. White. 
















Homeless To- night, 
Wide Open, song anid ¢ i ade us. 


I’ve Gathered Them In, bass song........ 





‘ome, Rise with the Lark; quartette, new. bs 
sive Me My Own Native Isle; quartette, new. 0 
The aboveareall good. This author never aes ‘A poor 
song. Sent prepaid on receipt of price by the putishers 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 
Boston, Mass, 


PIANOS. 


WOODWARD & BROWN 





Were awarded the FIRST Premium at the Mechanics 
Fair, Boston. 
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GEO. A. PRINCE & C0. 
Organs and Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States, 


93,000 


Now in use. 


No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the same 
Popularity. 
e™ Send for Price Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y. 








We will send 12 flowering 
from 100 varieties. 


lants for $1,—your choice 
Forwarded by 
MATL OR EXPRESS. 

For further information we refer you to our Illus 
tra’ Catalogue of Plants and Seeds. «i! 
free to all customers—and to’ others on receipt of Ite 
less be - half the cost. 

Wu. E. Bowpitcu, 645 Warren St., 
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Boston, Mass 


| Spooner °3 Prize Flower Seeds: 12 va- 

| rieties Splendid Aster Seeds, mailed 

| to applicants sire receipt of $1. Ne 

| Illustrated Seed Catalogue jive. Ad- 
dress WM. H. SPOONER, 4 Beacon *., 
Boston. deowst 


A-GREAT OFFER TO ALL! 

Two large Splendid En ravin $ Will be sent nosi- 
paid by return mail, and also HOME COM- 
ANTON, an excellent family bang for a year—all for 
40 cents. Specimens 3cents. AGENTS wanted every- 
where. Address “HomE CompPaAni0On,” Troy, N.H. 
1 SUPERIOR GOLDEN PENS, 8 nice ( 
dar for 1874, an elegant Card P hotograph and ae 

of The Home Companion, all sent postpaid for only 2 
Address H. C. NEwTon, Troy, NE dec mt 
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LARGE PROFITS. 
$412 8 IN FOUR WEEKS’ CANVAS 

ING was one agent's profit on Bryants 
LIBRARY OF POETRY AND Sonc. #70 in one week 
on THE NEW HovSsEKEEPER’S MANUAL, by Miss Beechet 
and Mrs. Stowe. Any active man or woman can havea 
agency. J.B. FORD & CO., New York, Boston, Chicago 
and San Francisco. Send to New York for particulars, 
and say where you saw this advertisement. 51-tf 
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charming of all Face Powders. Samples tree at oN 
Stores. By mail, 3 cents. Boxes, 25 cents. + 
PALMER, ‘I6é Platt St., New York. 42m 





‘JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEBL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers. 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


di 

0. 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. ale 

posits made in this Institution commenc e drawing i 
terest on the first day of each and every month. Inte A 
is paid for every full calendar month the money aor 
in Bank, thereby securing to the depositor an = 
rate of interest exceeding that paid by any other bez 
institution. The Institution has a guarantee fund a 
000 for the express protection of depositors. 8- 
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